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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


L’ETAT, C'EST LA GRANDE FICTION 4A TRAVERS LAQUELLE 
TOUT LE MONDE S’EFFORCE DE VIVRE AUX DEPENS DE 
TOUT LE MONDE. 


The State is the great make believe by means of which everyone insists on living 
at everyone's expense. 
FREDERIC BASTIAT. 


PARLIAMENT is meeting as we go to press. Never have 
members been faced with graver issues than those which 

confront them to-day. The country faces 
Empire Calling alike the most serious economic disaster and a 

very serious military threat. There is only 
one path of salvation and that one politicians are very loath 
to follow. This is the path of Empire consolidation. For 
some reason any scheme of Internationalism, however remote 
or hazy, is preferred to getting together with members of 
our own family to discuss how best to help each other. We 
are always getting leads from the Dominions ; recently Canada, 
in a splendid gesture, has helped our cotton industry. Over 
and over again we have been saved in this way, and in two 
desperately fought wars the men of the Dominions and the 
Colonies have shown their mettle and their loyalty to the 
Imperial idea. We cannot, we must not, remain deaf to 
the spirit that 1s astir everywhere in the Empire save in the 
British Cabinet. 

The latest advocate of Imperial Consolidation is said to be 
General Smuts. He fought the Empire when he was young, 
he helped to weaken it before and after the first World War, 
using the then fashionable implement of the League of 
Nations. Since the second World War he has seen the flank 
of South Africa opened to the Indian menace, he has seen the 
British withdrawal from the East. Recently, during the 
South African Elections he spoke of the Empire. His speech 
can be read in several ways, but it is an advance towards 
better Empire thought than before. If General Smuts is a 
convert to Empire Union, we welcome him, but in any case 
the old Guard, in which the National Review is proud to be in 
the vari, will work on and hope on. 
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IF any further demonstration were needed of the value of the 
old secret diplomacy with its reticence and its courtesy, the 

last Russo-American break would have sup- 
How not to do it plied it. General Bedell-Smith . U.S.A. 

Ambassador in Moscow, approached Mr, 
Molotov on May 4 with a sensible and admirably worded 
memorandum containing a general reminder of the aims of 
American policy. He was, and his Government was, without 
doubt, anxious to get international affairs on to a better 
footing. But, either from want of diplomatic experience or in 
deference to American prejudices the step was taken without 
our being informed. This, though discourteous, would not 
have made any trouble if the Russians had not at once broad- 
cast this American Aide-Memoire and a statement that they 
were ready to talk to the U.S.A. ‘‘ Molotov says yes’ was 
announced in headlines in the Press, instead of the usual 
“ Molotov says no’’; there was a sigh of relief in Europe. No 
one supposed that the Russians had suddenly become friendly, 
but the deadlock, which had been clamped on the world, 
showed a slight sign of easing. The opportunity—if it was an 
opportunity and we shall never know because it was not 
taken—was thrown away by a series of Anglo-American 
ineptitudes of unparalleled magnitude. The first of these 
was committed by Mr. Bevin, who at the very mention of 
talks or conferences with Russia exhaled the whole of the 
bitterness of spirit accumulated during three years of frustra- 
tion. The bitterness was most natural, and he said nothing 
that the bulk of his fellow-countrymen did not agree with, but it 
was the height of unwisdom to express it. That is not how 
to improve international relations. But Mr. Bevin’s mistake 
was at once put into the shade by the enormity of that com- 
mitted by the Americans who replied to the Russian broadcast 
by explaining that they had really no particular policy, anyhow 
nothing new, and inviting Russia to work her salvation out 
at—U.N.O.! Now the Russians have steadily refused to do 
this and to ask them to do what they have clearly shown they 
will not do, is to administer a futile sort of snub—and one 
that will be skilfully used by the Politburo. It is incredible 
that anyone should continue to pay even lip-service to U.N.O. 
after our experience of what this disastrous body can do 
whenever it has any power. And it is to be observed that each 
country, in turn, disregards it when it is likely to run counter 
to national—or even electoral politics. The most flagrant 
example of this was given on May 15 when the U.S.A., with- 
out any reference to U.N.O., decided to recognise the Jewish 
State in Palestine. 


THE American Government has made yet another demonstra- 
tion of its determination not to talk to Russia. This, though 
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understandable, is as regrettable as the first 
refusal, and it came about in this way. Mr. 
Wallace, dismissed by Mr. Truman from office because of his 
leanings towards Russia, is now a candidate for the Presi- 
dency. He sent—and published—an open letter to Mr. 
Stalin when Mr. Truman’s first refusal to discuss business 
occurred. This open letter expressed the usual vague aspira- 
tions towards understanding with Russia that make up the 
bulk of such utterances. Mr. Stalin promptly responded, 
saying that he was ready to talk to the U.S.A. Now he may 
have been manceuvring for position, as was suggested by 
several commentators, he may have wanted to give Mr. 
Truman a dig, or he may have been just fishing for whatever 
he could catch in the tumbled waters of the Presidential 
election, but at once to reject his advances was the crudest 
way of dealing with them. Russia is anxious to stop the 
Americans from helping Western Europe, and she will use 
anything she can to choke the Americans off, but she also 
needs their help, and recent events have told her that the 
days of her easy victories over weak neighbours are over : 
she is now up against real resistance, and further progress 
with her schemes might lead to war. The Russians do not 
want war, and hitherto they have got all they wanted without 
fighting. Now they must revert to a more persuasive method. 
This move towards talks with the U.S.A.—for whatever 
may be said about them—the answers to General Bedell 
Smith and Mr. Wallace did indicate a desire to talk—should 
have been treated very differently. Granted that a long 
spoon would have been desirable, why should the need for 
that implement have caused an abrupt refusal to sit down to 
whatever supper there was? The world is not so rich that it 
can afford the luxury of such a quarrel. Everyone perfectly 
understands Mr. Truman’s reasons, in this Presidential year, 
for refusing to have anything to do with Russia, but everyone 
who thinks about it must regret the way in which the matter 
has been handled. 


No, No, No!!! 


THE British used to say, perhaps rather smugly, that every 
nation had the Jews it deserved. And in the 1gth entury, 
N ” when Jews came here to make money and 
el Jan ~~ s found wealthy houses, this was true enough 
in regard to ourselves. We admitted Jews 
and other foreigners to citizenship and allowed them to 
enrich themselves ; to become Members of Parliament and 
Peers and they responded by being good citizens, by endowing 
hospitals and subscribing to patriotic funds. But for the 
last twenty or thirty years this process has entirely ceased. 
No one,is encouraged to become rich, to found a family 

. give lavishly to charity, and the respectable wealthy 
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Jews who had in the past given hostages to fortune in the 
shape of fine houses and possessions have been impoverished 
like any Englishman. 

They have therefore gone underground and the only A 
Jews to be prominent here are the political Jews, the Laskis, P. 
the Silvermans and such like. They, in fact, directed the ce 
Foreign Policy of the Socialist Party for some years and it st 
was to their influence that we owed the pro- Jewish tendencies Si 
of our Palestinian policy until the Jews in Palestine, by ir 
their outrages, turned the whole feeling of the British people A 
against them so that not all the activities of the 40 or so | 
Jews in the House of Commons can influence the Nation any 8 
longer. Mr. Bevin feels this, and he recently expressed his 
feelings very clearly in the House of Commons. Heckled 
by Jewish Members about the need for restraining the Arabs 
he said: ‘‘ We must remember that the British sergeants were 
not hanged from the tree by Arabs.’”’ On this three Jews one 
after another got up and demanded that Britain should 
restrain the Arabs. Mr. Bevin replied that he advised both 
Jews and Arabs to stop fighting and added these significant 
words, ‘“‘ The Arabs are not in this House.’’ There was a hush. 
It was truth. The Arabs are not in the House of Commons and 
the Jews are, and not the old type Jews who wished well 
to their newly adopted country, but a new different sort, men 
who condone rapine and the murder of British and Arabs 
in Palestine and who make no protest when Rex Farran 
is killed by a postal bomb. If we deserve the Jews we have 
now got we must be a people needing heavy punishment. 


een ee ee ee oe a 


THE old Zionist leader, Doctor Chaim Weizmann, has been 
elected to preside over the State the Jews have gone to war 

ee to obtain in Palestine. He has always been at 
ba ceases the back of Zionism, strongly anti-British, he 
was nevertheless able to persuade Lord Balfour 
of the harmlessness of his schemes. By means of them he 
has got the British, the Jews and the Arabs into a most 
unholy mess. But none of the disorder, none of the break 
in authority and the present descent into chaos would have 
been possible had we not—since 1921—been ruled by men 
unfitted, unaware even, of their task. These men—they 
belonged to all three parties—thought that the art of govern- 
ment consisted in evading duties and failing to take responsi- 
bilities. They fostered President Wilson’s League of Nations, 
they thought that their errors would be condoned at home and 
abroad if they put forward the excuse that they were “ only” | 
governing through a Mandate. This excuse should be denied 
to them and Mr. Amery performed a public service when he 
recently wrote to The Times to point out that 
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“The Mandate, as such, was never more than a 
facade of International approval for a British policy 
carried out by a British administration.” 

And it is Britain which, having tried and failed, is leaving 
Palestine, acknowledging her failure. So, in the 4th and 5th 
centuries, the Romans withdrew their Legions and ceased to 
supply law and order to Europe. Our policy since the 
Socialists took office has been only too like that of the Romans 
in the days of their weakness. 


As we have seen, the Jews in Palestine have thrown away the 
good will of the British people during the long disorders in 
Israel ! Palestine. They remain, however, in the 

— House of Commons. And they visibly control 
the policy of the United States of America in this year of 
Presidential election. Thus, in the middle of the war in the 
holy land, the very day the British surrendered their Mandate, 
without any reference to any other country and with no word 
to UNO, the United States recognised the State of Israel 
which is not yet founded, which has no known frontiers, and 
which is being attacked from three sides by massed armies of 
Arabs. This violent and ill-considered American move has 
the approval of both American parties. It is further approved 
by the arms manufacturers who can now openly dispatch 
weapons to the Jews in Palestine. And it encourages the 
old sport of abusing the British, who are still deeply involved, 
for keeping away from the fighting. We cannot follow the 
American example however many Jews there may be in the 
House of Commons or however much influence these may 
have upon Ministers. Our concern is with the British troops 
who have borne the heat and burden of the day and about 
whom their fellow countrymen are increasingly anxious. It 
is incredible, but a fact, that on May 14, the day before 
Parliament rose for a long recess, and when the adjournment 
of the House was moved in order that our military difficulties 
in Palestime could be discussed, Mr. Shinwell, the Secretary 
of State for War, did not trouble to attend. He left these 
urgent and vital matters to be dealt with by Mr. Alexander, 
who knows as little about soldiers and Palestine as he does 
about anything else of importance. Questioned as to why 
the Minister who should have been answering was absent Mr. 
Alexander had the insolence to say that he took “‘ the responsi- 
bility for the fact that the Secretary of State for War is not 
here.” That statement beats the band! Ministers are 
expected to be on duty in the House of Commons when 
matters concerning their departments are discussed. 
But, on this occasion, and in spite of Ministers silence and 
Jewish blocking, two Conservative members, Mr. A. R. Low 
and Colonel Gomme-Duncan, were able to tell the House 
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something of our soldiers and of the Palestinian situation, 
which is a very serious one. 


THERE has been very little in the newspapers that is des- 
criptive about Palestine. The murders and the battles are 
The Holy Land reported—the killing of the Arab women 
To-day and children and the Arab reprisals have taken 
some space. But we have been told nothing about the back- 
ground of Zionism which has led to all this disaster. We 
know nothing of the Jews who are pouring into Palestine 
in the hopes of making a world revolution from there. Last 
month the Nineteenth Century broke this silence with an 
article by a young officer in the Coldstream Guards, Mr. B. 
J. Rudd, who has just returned from serving there. He des- 
cribes the bitter blasting hatred of the Zionist Jews not only 
for the Arabs and the British but, apparently for all humanity. 
Here is an account of one of the schools for revolution, Ein 
Harod. 

Mr. Rudd describes the bitter looks with which he was 
watched—he could imagine the propaganda which had called 
such looks forth. The chief of the settlement, the Muktar, 
told him, “ The settlement is I00 per cent. communistic. 
We try to produce for ourselves the necessities, however bare, 
for us all to live upon.” Bicycles are imported, therefore 
they are luxuries. No one may own one. Mr. Rudd asked 
about school education and whether it did not suffer from 
so much field work ? 

“Yes,” was the reply, “but that is not a bad thing. 
Education, after a certain point, might give the young people 
ideas of wanting to leave the settlement for the outside 
world. We find that if their attention is concentrated on 
the hard sweat of toiling so that all may live, they become good 
Communists.” 

This is pure Nazi-ism. Later Mr. Rudd knew more of 
these Communist settlements. Children after the age of six 
are taken from their parents and sent to child-rearing establish- 
ments. The parents were miserable; that does not count. 
In one training compound of Haganah “there were six 
grisly men and one girl sleeping in each tent.” In one Upper 
Galilee settlement there is what Mr. Rudd calls, ‘‘a stock 
farm for breeding human beings. Fine figures of Jewish 
youths are imported and breeding is accelerated.” This 
terrible picture of Zionism in practice tells us more than 
we have yet heard of the state of Palestine. As for the 
terrorists who murder right and left ‘‘ the leaders are nearly all 
of Polish origin.” In the ranks are the gangsters and the 
immigrants. ‘These people live with their guns in their 
pockets, murdering us and terrorizing their own community. 
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We know full well the thugs who come on the illegal ships 
will be behind electrical detonators, blowing us up, within a 
fortnight of landing... ” 

That is the Holy Land as we have allowed it to become 
by yielding to internationalism. What will the immediate 
future bring? Battle, Murder and sudden Death, however 
much we pray to be delivered from them! 


EARLY in May a fresh deadlock developed in the negotiations 
which have been going on interminably over a peace treaty 
Sat with Austria. In these negotiations Soviet 
ik reaty claims over what the Russians describe as 

German assets in Austria for a long time 
proved the main stumbling block. In the end, however, 
provisional agreement on this point was reached, and the dead- 
lock which has now arisen has occurred over Yugoslav claims 
for frontier changes and reparations. The Yugoslavs are 
demanding the cession of a large portion of Carinthia and a 
part of Styria, as well as reparations totalling 150,000,000 
dollars. These claims are supported by the Russians and 
resisted by the Western Allies, who insist that Austrian 
frontiers should remain as they were before the German coup 
of March, 1938, and that Austria should pay no reparations, 
The Austrians themselves firmly refuse to accept changes in 
their frontiers, a Socialist newspaper in Vienna pointing out 
that Communist Yugoslavia has “‘ never dared to ask for a 
plebiscite [in the areas claimed] because she would suffer a 
crushing defeat.” 

Dr. Figl, the Austrian Chancellor, has naturally expressed 
great disappointment that the Austrian treaty negotiations 
should be interrupted again. In fact, the new deadlock is a 
blessing in disguise. In the House of Commons in May, Mr. 
Bevin stated once again that Britain’s aim “is the re-estab- 
lishment of a truly free, democratic and sovereign Austria.” 
The conclusion of a treaty, however, would certainly involve 
the withdrawal of the occupation troops after a comparatively 
short interval, and would expose Austria to the same perils of 
Communist intrigue and veiled Russian aggression as over- 
whelmed Czechoslovakia last February. History has re- 
peatedly shown how difficult it is to keep Prague and Vienna 
for long in different hands. It is therefore essential for the 
time being to keep British, American and French troops in 
Austria as a safeguard against a further westward flow of the 
Russian and Communist flood and the loss of vital strategic 
positions which may be badly wanted in future. 


In the shadow thrown by the new Czechoslovakian Com- 
munist State it is very difficult to discern the signs of life. 
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Life—independent and natural life—is—as we 
In the Shadows know—impossible. There is existence, which 

is different. We no longer have any window 
through which we can look at a country whose fate so greatly 
concerns us. But what is beginning to be known is the story 
of how the Communists seized power and why they seized it 
when they did. If, as they always asserted, Communism was 
bound to be victorious at the elections due in the spring, why 
did the agents of Russia move when they did? The answer 
is simple and has been told in the Manchester Guardian by Mr. 
Duchacek, formerly chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the Czechoslovak Parliament. The Communists probably 
moved when they did because a Gallup Poll, organised at the 
end of 1947 by the Communist Minister of Information, con- 
vinced him that his party would lose the elections and lose 
them heavily. On receipt of this alarming information the 
police were purged, some seventy or eighty being replaced by 
young Communists, and in Prague the eight commandants of 
the Prague region were replaced by Communists. It was when 
this became known to the Cabinet that the twelve non- 
Communist members resigned, refusing to co-operate any 
longer in a government which was already handed over to 
tyranny. At the same time a plane arrived at Prague bringing 
Mr. Zorin, the Deputy Minister of Russian Foreign Affairs. 
This brought matters to a head for the Military were called 
in to Prague and the regiments were made to take an oath of 
loyalty, this time to the Communist Prime Minister. The 
arresting of non-Communists began soon after and the broad- 
casting station was occupied. ‘ Reactionary ’’ newspapers 
did not come out and the ‘‘ Committee of Action ’’ took charge. 
Mr. Zorin was six days in Prague. During those six days the 
revolution was accomplished, and Czechoslovakia passed into 
the shadows. 


THE first meeting, which took place in London on April 3oth, 
of the Defence Ministers and Chiefs of Staff of the Brussels 

Pact Powers—Britain, France, Belgium, 
es Staff Holland and Luxembourg—was a welcome 

event. A beginning was made by agreeing on 
the organisation and composition of the Permanent Military 
Committee of the five Powers, which is to study the common 
defence problems within the scope of the Brussels Treaty. 
Those problems are partly strategic and partly military. 
Strategically, the crucial question is where the defence of 
Western Europe is to be made ; the military question is how 
that defence is to be carried out. We have repeatedly pointed 
out in these pages that the vital area which the West must 
hold at all costs is the great productive area of Germany 
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between the Elbe and the Rhine, and in particular the Ruhr. 
To safeguard this implies also organising and protecting the 
lands between the Atlantic and the Rhine. At least this area 
must be in friendly hands if the crowded cities of this island 
are to be kept free of guided missiles of World War II power. 
To make this elementary but quite essential strategy effective, 
however, requires much larger resources than are at present 
in prospect. Something can doubtless be done by joint plans, 
and standardisation of arms and equipment, once it has been 
agreed and carried out, will make a given quantity of weapons 
go further than to-day. At bottom, however, the problem 
is one of devoting more resources to the urgent needs of defence. 
Here a special responsibility rests on us. Britain, for all her 
immense current difficulties, is still economically the strongest 
of the five Brussels Powers. It is therefore our duty to see 
that our defensive strength is reasonably proportioned to 
existing realities. This, however, means, among other things, 
a drastic readjustment in our rulers’ ideas. Mr. Attlee, for 
example, said during the Commons debate on foreign affairs 
on May 5 :— 


“T do not believe that there are any people in the 
world who want war. If there was any drift to war, 
it might be, if it did arise, that it would be through some- 
one’s chancing their arm too far, so to speak. I do not 
believe there is any aggressive desire for war.” 


Such language betrays a thorough misunderstanding of the 
situation. Of course no one wants war for itself. Hitler 
with his maniacal desire for blood differed in this respect from 
other dictators. But what the men directing Russia’s policy 
do want are the fruits of victory. If Mr. Attlee recognises 
this, he ought to see that Britain’s armed forces are not 
further reduced, but are strengthened. Our duty towards 
our partners under the Brussels Treaty calls for such action— 
to say nothing about our duty to ourselves and the other 
member states of the British Commonwealth and Empire. 


It would, of course, be unfair to judge the Hague Congress 
simply by its contribution to the immediate, practical and 
very urgent problem of Western Europe’s 
ry ano military strength. The Congress saw its task 
“ r in broader terms, largely because of the setting 
which the problem of uniting Europe was given by Mr. 
Churchill in a speech of great adroitness and eloquence. 
“The movement for European unity,’ Mr. Churchill said 
truly, ‘‘ must be a positive force, deriving its strength from 
our common sense of spiritual values.’’ And he went on : 
r* 
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“To rebuild Europe from its ruins and make its light 
shine forth again upon the world we must first of all conquer 
ourselves. It is in this way only that the sublime can be 
brought into our daily life, with its marvellous transmuta- 
tions of material things. Europe requires all that French- 
men, all that Germans, all that everyone of us can give.” 


None of this, however, gets to grips with the central issue, 
“The main purpose of the [Hague] Congress,’ Sir Arthur 
Salter wrote afterwards, “‘ was to ascertain and to demon- 
strate the depth and the range of the desire and determination 
of the free peoples of Western Europe to achieve closer union, 
political, economic and cultural.’’ But have the peoples of 
Western Europe this desire ? Kipling, whose eye for realities 
was piercing, gives the essential condition for the unification 
of England and the Empire in this phrase ; as for the English, 
he says, 

“They shall have one speech and law, soul and strength 

and sword.” 


This is the authentic voice of the seer. 

In short, though we may all agree with one aim of the 
Hague Congress—to increase Europe’s strength in face of 
great peril—we are bound to say that its essential spiritual 
foundations are not laid and the methods it proposes to 
adopt are unproven. Hence though we ought to welcome 
measures to increase the unity of Western Europe—indeed, 
of Europe as a whole—we must not rely upon them for our 
defence and safeguard. And we must be very careful that 
nothing is done in pursuit of this new scheme which can 
weaken the ties with our kinsmen of the British Empire, ties 
whose strength and power have been tested and proved in 
two world wars and which we shall weaken at our peril. 


A White Paper [Cmp. 7380], issued the first week in May, 
gives some account of the discussions between Ministers 
The Houseof and Opposition leaders on the Constitution 
Lords and Powers of the House of Lords. The 
Government, aiming at a Single Chamber Constitution, had 
proposed to greatly curtail the powers of the House of Lords 
but to leave its structure alone. That would, from their point 
of view, have been doubly useful. It would have prevented 
the Upper House from delaying ill-considered Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and it would have left the Lords as a cockshy for 
propaganda of the old Lloyd George “ first of the litter” 

kind. The Conservative peers felt that they must make a 
great effort to avert the sort of attack on the Constitution 
of which this new proposal was the first gambit and, in 
consenting to discuss future constitutional possibilities with 
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Ministers they agreed to have an entirely frank and free 
discussion of all the various reforms of the House of Lords, 
which have from time to time been suggested. Their effort was 
directed to retaining a Second Chamber with genuine powers, 
even at a heavy cost to themselves and their descendants. 
The object of Ministers was to emasculate the already 
weak powers of the Lords. Ministers do not mind the Upper 
House being changed, provided that the changes do not make it 
strong enough to force an election on any subject on which the 
Houses may differ. And this is not only because Ministers 
are Socialists, nor because they want to destroy hereditary 
influences, but because they are House of Commons men— 
and as such—very jealous of the Peers. It is this jealousy 
which has prevented Conservative Governments from dealing 
during the last fifty years with the reform of the House of 
Lords. As long as sixty years ago, Lord Salisbury, then 
Prime Minister and supported by a large majority in the 
House of Commons, totally failed to persuade his party to 
let him make life Peers; or to get rid of the Peers who did 
not attend Parliamert. Had he been given a free hand the 
Asquith Parliament Act of 1911 could never have been passed 
and the latest Attlee cum Bevan attack would not have been 
made. 


THERE were seven meetings during February, March and 
April. Mr. Attlee, with Mr. Morrison, Lord Jowitt, Lord 
Disagreement ‘ddison and the Chief Socialist Whip were 

the Government representatives. Lord 
Salisbury, Mr. Eden, Lord Swinton and Sir David Maxwell 
Fyffe spoke for the Conservatives, Mr. Clement Davies and 
Lord Samuel for the Liberals. But, of course, in all cases a 
great number of other people were constantly consulted. 
At the very first meeting it was decided that the discussions 
should cover reforms and the powers to be vested in a re- 
formed Upper House, but while the Conservatives were ready to 
concede great changes, it soon became evident that the im- 
provement of the Upper House by the inclusion of new ele- 
ments and the exclusion of weak ones was the last thing that 
the Socialists desired. The Conservatives conceded a great deal 
more than their party would have been anxious to endorse. 
Accepting, as they did: (1) permanent inferiority of status, 
(3) abandonment of the hereditary right to sit and vote, 
(5) women to sit, (7) payment of members. These were the 
articles agreed to least likely to be appreciated by Con- 
servatives. Other articles were not likely to be disagreed with. 
For instance, one clause was that Life Peers might be made, 
another that (6) certain descendants of the Sovereign should 
be permanent members, and (9) that members who neglect 
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their duties be disqualified, as well as (8) which would allow 
Peers to stand and vote for the House of Commons. All these 
suggestions have been made in the past by Conservatives. 
The Government, leaning towards a single chamber Parlia- 
ment and with all sorts of novel and undesirable constitu- 
tional theories about the sacred nature of a small Commons 
majority, were not prepared—however much the Conserva- 
tives gave up—to allow the Lords any real power. And the 
talks ended by the Conservatives saying that they found 
themselves ‘‘ unable to agree to what they regard as the 
virtual elimination of the suspensory period.’”’ They also 
say that they ‘“ regard the safeguard of some effective power 
of delay by the second chamber as vital at all times and 
especially at the present juncture when political instability 
is so evident throughout the world.”’ 


ENGLAND resisted those ideas of the French Revolution 
which necessitated sweeping away old national institutions. 

What reforms were made here were made 
ae tae inside the old framework held together by 
King, Lords and Commons. The British 
Monarchy, primogeniture in families, were very little shaken 
by 1789. In the same way the revolutionary movement that 
flared across Europe in 1848, which finally destroyed the 
Bourbons, and which seriously shook other thrones, did not 
do our monarchical institution much harm. But since then 
the attacks upon old forms have become much more insistent 
and the monarchy and the hereditary principle generally 
have been weakened by constant nibbling and undermining. 
We have only to compare the part played by Queen Victoria 
and the position of the great nobles in her reign to see how far 
the disintegrating process has gone. It is probable that if the 
electorate had understood what was being done that this 
weakening of old institutions would not have been so exten- 
sive, nor on the other hand would it have been so rapid if 
we had had a written Constitution. In the U.S.A. all constitu- 
tional changes are very difficult, they can only occur after 
huge majorities have passed them. We in England have no 
such safeguard. Yet we have seen, during the last three 
years, the pace at which eager and ill-informed men can 
drive the Parliamentary machine in the House of Commons 
towards revolution. And we have noted the slender nature 
of the checks provided by the House of Lords. What the 
White Paper of May 4 does not tell us is whether any of the 
tried devices for getting agreement between two differing 
Houses of Parliament were discussed at the recent meetings. 
Was it suggested that in any deadlock, the Two Houses should 
sit together ? Was the French device of ministers being able 
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to address both Houses considered ? Was the question of the 
Referendum discussed? At the height of the controversy 
over Home Rule for Ireland in 1893, this device for ascertain- 
ing the wishes of the people was seriously considered by Lord 
Salisbury, the grandfather of the present holder of that title. 
He was the leader of the Conservative Party and the Con- 
servatives were returned to office two years later with an 
overwhelming majority, when he became—for the second 
time—Prime Minister. He was in favour of the use of the 
Referendum and he said so on July 7, 1893 in the course of a 
speech which we should do well to remember :— 

“TI think we ought to have some power of appealing to a 
far mightier tribunal—namely. to the opinion of the nation 
itself.” 

It is a great pity that Lord Salisbury’s advice in this 
matter was not followed. No doubt the plan was disliked by 
members of the House of Commons then, as now, jealous as 
Turks of their powers. 


NEw light has been thrown on the workings of what Marxists 
and such are fond of denouncing as “ the iniquitous capitalist 
Pe Dei system.” We wish for the sake of these 
Cube Iniquitous brethren of the Left that we could ascribe the 
ys ” facts which follow to a Communist quarterly 

or name as author and editor some hitherto 
unacknowledged agents of Stalin in England. Alas! candour 
compels us to avow that our information comes from the 
Economic Journal, the quarterly of the Royal Economic 
Society, which is edited by two highly respectable economic 
dons of Christ Church, Oxford, and Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, and which in the current issue publishes an article 
on the national income of the United Kingdom from 1870 
to 1946 by Mr. A. R. Prest, of the Department of Applied 
Economics, Cambridge. From the data about income given 
by Mr. Prest we extract the following highly instructive 
table (in which the result for 1946 has been calculated by us 
from Mr. Prest’s material) :— 


U.K., Average Real Income per Head 


Average income per 


Year head at 1900 prices Population 
millions 
1870 24°6 31°2 
1900 42°7 4I°I 
1913 46°3 45°6 
1922 43°3 44°3 
1938 57°4 47°5 
1946 57°3 49-2 
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This table bears a good deal of thinking about. The figures 
are in terms of standard £’s of approximately the same real 
purchasing power throughout—the year chosen by Mr. Prest 
as his base being 1900. They mean that between 1870 and 
the first world war the average income per head increased by 
more than 80 per cent. in real value, while between the 
wars there was a similar increase of more than 30 per cent. 
Over the whole period from 1870 to 1938 population increased 
by more than half, most of this growth taking place before 
the first world war. Figures of this kind always contain a 
margin of error, for which we have allowed in the round per- 
centages given above. In other words, the material which 
Mr. Prest has assembled and computed shows that free 
enterprise and what is called the “‘ capitalist system,”’ despite 
the serious waste, destruction and disturbance of the first 
world war, more than doubled the average real income of 
every inhabitant of these islands over a period in which the 
population to be provided for increased by more than 50 per 
cent. Some of this astounding growth of material wealth must 
of course be attributed to developments in science and tech- 
nology and favourable conditions in the outside world. But 
when every reasonable allowance for other factors has been 
made, the results attributable to “capitalism” and free 
enterprise are still clear for all to see. No less clear is the 
contrast in frustration and squalor for which Socialism and 
controls are responsible. 


THE annual Socialist Meeting opened at Scarborough on 
May 17. By “card vote” the delegates approved the 
i elimination of Mr. Platt Mills and Mr. Edwards. 
~ te ad , And further voted that they should not be 
™ heard, so they were not heard—at any rate 
at Scarborough—although we should imagine that they will 
be heard of pretty often in the future. Mr. Edwards has 
decided to stand as an Independent; Mr. Platt Mills has 
not announced his plans. The big noise on the opening 
day was made by Mr. Herbert Morrison, who, as usual, 
tried to ride both his horses. Mr. Shinwell, Chairman of 
the Conference, took another view, his horse was “‘ Dynamic 
Socialism.”” Well, if he wants that he had better join Mr. 
Platt Mills and Mr. Zilliacus in their fellow travelling. But, 
of course, these last two are not yet in office, while Messrs. 
Bevin, Attlee, Morrison and Cripps are. The contrast between 
the leaders’ receptions was very marked. Applause of Mr. 
Attlee was decorous, that of Mr. Bevan was enthusiastic. 
Something lukewarm was said about not sacrificing the 
Empire to make a new European holiday. But it was said 
by Mr. Dalton and probably means nothing. 
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Too much has been made of the divisions in the Socialist Party 
on the question of foreign affairs. These divisions exist, and 
Discords they are various and strong, but they are not 

- going to disrupt the Party. They derive from 
the fact that many eager and ignorant men and women were 
elected to Parliament in 1945, and they brought with them a 
mass of ill-digested theories, but no idea of practical diffi- 
culties. Pledged on a hundred platforms to a “ Socialist ”’ or 
a ‘‘democratic ”’ foreign policy, which was to be carried out 
by H-less persons, able to be matey with coal-heavers and 
quite uncontaminated by public-school education, the newly- 
elected Socialist members were going to see to it that their 
ideas prevailed and that, above everything, Russian views 
must be listened to respectfully. The event has been dis- 
appointing for them. Things have not worked out as they 
expected. The foreigners—and after all foreigners come a 
good deal into foreign affairs—turned out to be men of formal 
manners, sticklers for social etiquette and constantly wearing 
evening dress. Besides this, they spoke a variety of languages 
and had no use at all for coal-heavers in Embassies. The first 
disappointment the rank and file of the Socialist Party had 
was over Mr. Bevin. He, though a genuine revolutionary, 
possessing no languages—not even his own—but having con- 
siderable commonsense—quickly decided that there was good 
diplomacy and bad diplomacy, but no such thing as “ demo- 
cratic’ diplomacy, and that he had to walk as warily among 
the presidents and the dictators as his predecessors had walked 
among the emperors and kings. The clash inside the Socialist 
Party on foreign affairs comes from the fact that the Ministers 
are up against a lot of hard facts and some of their followers 
are still holding by the catchwords they have mouthed on a 
hundred platforms. Hence the discontent of the rank and 
file; the Nenni telegram, hence the opportunity for intrigue 
on the part of the genuine mischief-makers. The Nenni tele- 
graphists have been dealt with very drastically, and the 
humiliation imposed on them has been supposed to be a sign 
of Socialist strength. It is not, it is the reverse, it is a sign of 
weakness. If Messrs. Attlee and Morrison had felt strong, 
they would only have laughed at the rebels. There would 
have been no expelling of Mr. Platt-Mills, though the whip 
might have been withdrawn. All the violence comes from 
Ministers’ weakness. They are not strong enough to allow 
any liberty of thought to their followers. This is the dis- 
rupting issue in Mr. Attlee’s majority, the old issue of tyranny 
against freedom. We shall better understand the dilemma 
that Ministers are in if we see that foreign affairs are not—in 
themselves—the source of division. 
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THE questions which affect the future of the Government have 
not to do with foreign policy. They are domestic and on a 
: plane which all can understand. Capital 
come ent Punishment is such a question. The Socialist 
: Party in this country has, on the whole, 
adhered to the idea that men must not be executed, however 
much they themselves may have killed. They are not always 
logical in the way they apply this tenet. For instance, Sir 
Hartley Shawcross, who prosecuted the German leaders at 
Nuremberg, demanded the death penalty, and obtained a 
holocaust of those he wasindicting, is said to be in favour of doing 
away with the death penalty, and that it was for this reason he 
did not support his colleagues in the recent House of Commons 
vote. One would like to know how he reconciles his two atti- 
tudes. Since the vote in the House of Commons, the death 
penalty has remained in abeyance, although it is still part of 
the law of the land and will remain so until it is abolished 
by both Houses of Parliament and the King’s assent. But 
executions have ceased. Among the murderers who have 
benefited are a couple of singularly bruta] young men who 
killed policemen. It is said that the indifference shown by 
the Socialists in the House of Commons to the fate of the 
police is already having an unfavourable effect on recruiting 
for the police force. Be that how it may, we are likely to see 
crimes of violence increase. When this happens public 
opinion against murderers will harden and the death penalty 
will be restored. This happened in France some forty years 
ago where, for a time, capital punishment was not inflicted 
on condemned murderers. But after a while a terrible 
murder of a little girl occurred, a demand for the execu- 
tion of the criminal ensued, and the Prime Minister of the 
day—it was M. Clemenceau—had to yield and to allow the 
law to take its course. Something of the same kind would 
assuredly happen here, and with more reason. For the 
French keep their reprieved murderers under lock and key for 
longer than we do. 


Our nationalisers are probably incapable of learning any 
lesson when the penalties of their mistaken policies fall 
Coal ? on others. We have seen this in the way in 

which they treat their failures, of which the 
nationalising of coal is the most conspicuous. Coal is costing 
much more and we are getting much less of it per shift than in 
1938. The only two expert mining members of the National 
Coal Board are dissatisfied with the management of the 
mines. One of them, Sir Charles Reid, has resigned and has 
said that the management is unsatisfactory. The only other 
mining expert on the Board, Mr. T. E. B. Young, has made 
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a report which has been published. He went to the U.S.A. 
to study the possibility of making technical improvements in 
British mines. He reports that technical matters in our 
mines are not the trouble, he believes that we have little to 
learn from the U.S.A. What is needed is more and harder 
work, to get rid of redundant workers. He prints a table 
which shows the great difference between the non-coalgetters 
and the others in U.S.A. and English mines. Work is the 
remedy and more incentives for miners, not higher wages but 
more to buy with them. Further, he thinks that the unpro- 
ductive pits should be closed. - Waleswood is only one of 
these. But in closing them the Coal Board would be up 
against the old miners’ slogan, ‘‘ Once a miner always a 
miner, and always in the same place.’ Our socialists climbed 
to office on this and similar slogans and now they are in a 
dilemma. The House of Commons has parted with many of 
its powers, none was more important than the right to 
scrutinise Government-owned concerns but Ministers refuse to 
answer questions on Coal Board administration. “‘ Open 
your mouth and shut your eyes”’ is their motto. When a 
Minister—Mr. Shinwell—lets his Party know that the 
Ministers knew nothing about nationalisation when they took 
over the mines—he adds in his next speech that they are 
going on with nationalising. And he is applauded to the echo 
by those who do not at all consider what will happen to our 
country when our great iron and steel industries also are 
broken. 


WHAT madness drives men to undertake the impossible when 
the difficult is already hard to compass, we shall never 
; understand. But the lunacy which precedes 

we ug destruction must have been on Ministers when 
they decided to regulate what clothes were to 

be made and who was to buy them. Owing to Sir Stafford 
Cripps’ misunderstanding of our needs and his misdirection 
of the factories, enormous quantities of wearing apparel have 
been accumulating for the last six months in our warehouses 
and shops. These goods are unsuitable for export—we are 
not told why—they are redundant to existing coupons, and 
they are piling up with great rapidity. It is a fantastic situa- 
tion; but it is also inevitable if we continue to wear this 
Socialist strait-waistcoat. Apologists for Sir Stafford Cripps 
have not yet made up their minds as to the way in which they 
will defend his gross miscalculations. The truth seems to be 
that he is trying to create unemployment in order to have an 
excuse for shifting workers from one trade to another. This 
is a lunatic form of tyranny, but Sir Stafford, whose motto 
is “thorough,” is quite capable of trying it on us. But the 
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Ministers will not get away easily on such a matter as this, 
the “common” man they so admire knows too much, and 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers alike are threatening 
a coupon-strike ; and this may bring goods on to the market. 
Why not, if they are there? One of the incomprehensible 
things about the present Government is their desire to drive 
all the available cash, left in the people’s pockets, towards 
tobacco, drink and dogs. 


THE snoopers are soon to start testing in our cars to see if 
they can catch any one using unlawful petro]. Most of us 

have no idea of what the new regulations wiil 
Petrol Tactics lead to, but a correspondent of the Manchester 

Guardian has come to our rescue with an 
account of how tests were made during the war when he 
was connected professionally with the taking of samples 
of petrol to detect the use of War Department Petrol. The 
new scheme, he says, cannot be very different from the old 
one. This is what then occurred. 


‘‘The car was stopped by the police and with the 
consent of the owner (under the new Act this will be 
unnecessary) a small sample of petrol was extracted from 
the tank by a pump and tested with a chemical, which 
in the public interest had better remain unidentified. 
If the reaction showed that the petrol was uncon- 
taminated the police apologised and the motorist went 
his way. 

“Tf the test showed that the chemical indicator in 
W.D. petrol was present, three samples were taken in 
separate bottles. Each was sealed with wax and labelled 
in the presence of the driver or owner of the car, who - 
was cautioned in the usual manner. One sample was 
handed to the motorist and two retained by the police, 
who sent one to a public analyst. 

‘When the case was heard the analyst gave evidence 
of the proportion of W.D. petrol to civilian petrol which 
he had found in the sample. Where this proportion was 
small and no other evidence was offered the magistrates 
usually declined to convict. . . . The sealing process, the 
washing of the pump after each extraction, the taking 
of statements and corroborative evidence of anything 
the suspect driver may be foolish enough to say will 
require at least two policemen.” 


The writer goes on to ask how many policemen can now-a- 
days be spared for such a duty? It is not a popular one. 
“‘T can recall cases during the war when a sampling 

team have spentfa week testing petrol without finding 
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a positive reaction. It is tedious to be continually 
apologising to aggrieved citizens for having troubled 
them unnecessarily. 

‘To be effective, the chemical indicator must be potent 
enough to give a reaction when heavily diluted. This 
is the weakness of the scheme. The indicator may find 
its way in minute quantities into pumps, tankers, and 
the tanks of private cars over wide areas. If it does, 
and it did during the war, the tests become useless and 
the scheme falls down. 

‘* All motorists want to help to defeat the black market. 
But it is questionable whether this scheme, which has 
been tried and failed, will do anything but cause extra 
work for the already overworked police and delays and 
inconvenience to the already harassed motorist.” 


This petrol legislation, like much else produced by the Attlee 
Government, would appear to be troublesome without being 
effective. 


THE holidays were remarkable for their weather. One lovely 
day succeeded another, but the dry weather—although 

; perfect for the crowds—was not very good for 
baer the farmers and horticulturalists and the 
grain did not grow, while the fruit and vege- 
tables were affected by pests and a water shortage is possible. 
It is a fact that for the last year in the South-East of England 
the water level in the soil has sunk several inches—perhaps 
more than a foot, so that the ponds are lower and rivers 
hold less water than they did. We must hope for rain. 
The beautiful weather last year was bad for farming and 
brought severe losses to farmers in many districts. We 
are not in a national position to stand such losses. We must 
look more and more to our land to recoup us for the losses 
incurred by our socialised industries. The great British 
Industries Fair, opened last month, has been a disappointment. 
The prices were too high for the foreign buyers. We have 
not been told much about this, but when the cheerfulness 
engendered by a good holiday has worn away even the 
workers will have to try and understand the national and 
international situation a little better. The government is 
past praying for ! 


It was fitting that Princess Elizabeth’s first visit abroad 
should be to France, above all, to Paris, where the genius 


Princess of the French people has flowered in the 
Elizabeth in most beautiful town in the world. Paris is 
Paris not only the- political capital of France, it 


is the principal University town and the Art Centre. 
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There may be found the intellectual and artistic life of the 
country. Besides these high qualities, Paris is the most 
amusing place to visit, the acting is better, the cooking is 
better and the art of life is understood as nowhere else. 
Our Princess will not have had time to realise all this for 
herself, but she knows a great deal of it because she is well- 
educated, she has had what the French themselves call 
une bonne education, by which they mean much more than 
book-learning. Paris gave a great welcome to Princess 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh, and the weather was 
perfect, the crowds welcoming. Our Princess opened an 
exhibition at the Music Galliera with a little speech most 
beautifully spoken in perfect French, and if the protocol 
had rather overloaded this with politics, that was not, we 
may be sure, anything to do with the speaker. Everyone 
at the Galliera was a little solemn that afternoon, including 
all the Frenchmen who spoke. But the bells of the churches 
ringing out their carillons could be heard through the broad- 
cast and English listeners could fancy the cheerful crowds 
and the lovely streets which Princess Elizabeth and her 
good-looking husband would drive through when the ceremony 
was over. The Princess went to the races, saw Versailles, 
Fontainebleau and Vaux-le-Vicomte. She will have read 
all about these and—at the last-named place—she will have 
remembered Dumas’ great picture of Louis XIV’s visit there. 
All accounts of their trip abroad report its success and the 
vivid impression made upon Paris by this very attractive 
young couple. 

One of the immense advantages of a Monarchy is that it 
can provide youthful representatives to send abroad. In a 
Republic there may be honoured greybeards—after a war 
there may also be distinguished soldiers to exhibit. But 
only in a Monarchy like as ours can such a couple as Princess 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh be found, able and 
willing to act as Ambassadors for the whole Nation. The 
effect of their visit to Paris has been simply stunning and it 
has done more to bring the two countries together than a 
year of protocol. 
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THE PROBLEM OF JAPAN 


WuAT is happening in Japan? What ought Allied policy in 
the Far East to be? What part should Britain play there ? 
On all these matters information is scanty, discussion inade- 
quate, and concern justified. The present article cannot deal 
properly with any of these great questions. It will attempt 
nothing more than to raise a few points which require 
consideration. 

What is happening in Japan? About externals there is a 
good deal of information. There have been genuinely free 
elections, a new Constitution has become law, demobilisation 
and demilitarisation have been largely carried out, the 
zaibatsu have been apparently broken up, there have been 
many war crimes trials, and soon. But what has been going 
on in the two places that really matter—the Japanese national 
soul, and the complex of social relationships which determine 
how a country is actually, as distinct from formally, governed? 
About this we know almost nothing. Nor is the reason for 
our ignorance merely lack of newspaper space. Qualified 
observers are extremely scarce. Few indeed of the Allied 
representatives in Japan can possess a really thorough know- 
ledge of written Japanese, one of the most difficult languages 
the human mind has ever devised. Since linguistic talents 
are often separate from other gifts, the number of those who 
know Japanese thoroughly and also have insight and judgment 
must be very small indeed. We are therefore forced back on 
experience and common-sense in an attempt to read the 
situation as best we may. In this we may be helped by an 
interesting article in the current issue of Pacific Affairs by 
Mr. W. Macmahon Ball, formerly head of the Political Science 
Department in the University of Melbourne, who was in 
Tokyo from about March, 1946, until September, 1947, as 
joint representative of the United Kingdom, Australia, New 
Zealand and India on the Allied Council for Japan. 

Mr. Ball lays great emphasis on the influence which, as is 
well known, General MacArthur has exercised in post-war 
Japan and summarises General MacArthur’s views on critical 
matters. Mr. Ball writes :— 


“The occupation of Japan has been completely con- 
trolled by the authority and dominated by the personality 
of the Supreme Commander. General MacArthur’s outlook 
seems to be built on three basic convictions. First, he 
believes that defeat, demilitarisation and disarmament, to- 
gether with the loss of her Empire, make it impossible for 
Japan, in any foreseeable future, to be again a military 
danger to her neighbours. General MacArthur has said that 
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Japan is destroyed as a military threat ‘for at least 
100 years.’ Second, he believes that the defeat and the 
Occupation have completely changed the hearts and minds 
of the Japanese people. They have become genuine 
converts to democracy and peace. Third, he believes that 
since Japanese democracy can be overthrown by only the 
‘extreme Right’ or the ‘extreme Left’, and since the 
‘extreme Right ’ has been destroyed or converted, the only 
actual danger is the ‘ extreme Left’. Hence the danger of 
Soviet influence in Japan. It is therefore urgent, in 
General MacArthur’s view, to help and strengthen a 
‘democratic ’ Japan against the menace of Communism and 
the Soviet Union. It is a key area in a world struggle. 
General MacArthur’s actions in Japan spring from these 
three convictions.”’ 


Mr. Ball’s article shows him to be more than a little 
sceptical about the rightness of General MacArthur’s views 
under all these headings (except the purely factual one that 
Japan is at present actually stripped of her Empire and 
demilitarised). Those of us who enjoy what in this con- 
nection are the advantages of distance in space and freedom 
from responsibility can approach the whole question with un- 
trammelled judgment. 

The outstanding fact of the present situation is that the 
Japanese, a proud and passionate people, have suffered over- 
whelming defeat and seen their islands occupied by foreigners 
for the first time in history. From this fact, and from their 
deep-rooted belief in general Japanese superiority over other 
peoples, certain conclusions follow. First, since the Japanese 
respect and admire force, they will on the whole admire the 
American Samson whose power has wrought such devastation 
in their land and will seek to understand and emulate the 
technical achievements which have given him such terrible 
strength. Secondly, of the two lessons which can be drawn 
from the unsuccessful use of force as an instrument of 
aggression—that it is morally wrong to appeal to force at all 
for such purposes, and that failure was due to using force the 
wrong way or in misjudged circumstances—nothing in the 
Japanese outlook or history would drive home the first lesson, 
and we may therefore be sure that the overwhelming majority 
of Japanese have taken the second lesson to heart as the 
true teaching of experience. It follows that they are glad to be 
rid of the rulers whose gross errors before the war led to such 
fearful consequences ; and also that they will cheerfully fall 
in with their conqueror’s wishes about forms of government 
so long as he and his power are there to be pleased and there is 
advantage to be gained from pleasing him. 
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There is some evidence that this is just what the Japanese 
have done. The new Constitution embodies the main Allied 
effort to effect political reform in Japan. On paper this gives 
the Japanese people the same political and civil rights as the 
citizens of Western democracies. Under the supervision of 
SCAP (Supreme Command for the Allied Powers) these 
rights are in large measure enjoyed. But withdraw SCAP, 
and what will happen? An outstanding clause in.the new 
Constitution was one in which Japan renounced war for ever. 
Commenting on this, the Ketzat Shimbun, an important 
economic daily newspaper, observed that “ the history of the 
preparation of the new Constitution proves it to be a document 
of entirely foreign conception. This is the one fact apparent 
to all Japanese, beyond which it has no meaning.” And Mr. 
Ball expressly asserts that in his opinion “‘ no considerable 
body of Japanese opinion takes the new Constitution 
seriously.” Nor, it may be added, have the Japanese learnt 
by admiration for the character and conduct of their con- 
querors, as represented by the American forces of occupation, 
to see “ democracy” as something good in itself. As the 
highly intelligent Japanese soldier and ex-prisoner of war 
whom Mr. John Morris calls “‘ Private Tanaka” remarked, 
‘At present the Japanese people seem to have the idea that 
democracy consists only in behaving without restraint ”’ 
(The Phenix Cup, p. 157). 

For similar profound reasons the attempt to break down 
Japanese social organisation as reflected in the zatbatsu, to 
establish social and political equality, and to lessen the 
influence of the Emperor will also encounter great difficulties 
that are rooted in qualities which have formed part of the 
Japanese national character almost from time immemorial. 
From the earliest times almost until to-day Japan has been-a 
country with a most marked social structure, sharp class 
distinctions, and great inequality between the classes. At 
the top, supreme and unchallengeable, was the Emperor, 
“the Sovereign Prince of Yamato that is a Manifest God ”’ 
in the formula of emperors of the seventh and eighth centuries 
A.D., “Heaven [descended, divine and sacred”’ in the 
language of a pre-eminent nineteenth-century Japanese 
authority. Next in rank came the court nobles, or kugé, in 
all about 150 families. Below the kugé came the feudal 
lords, or daimyo (literally, ‘“‘ great names ”’), numbering fewer 
than 300 families. Below the daimyo class came their feudal 
retainers, the samurai (the word means “ one who serves ”’). 
When feudal ranks were abolished in the 1870’s there were 
upwards of 300,000 samurat families, totalling about 2,000,000 
individvals, out of a population of about 31,000,000. The 
commoners were also divided into classes : farmers, on whom 
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the economy of the rest of the country rested, artisans, and 
traders, who were the lowest of the three. Lower still were 
two pariah classes, the eta, who were outcastes or untouchables 
and performed tasks like the slaughter of animals and the 
execution of prisoners which contravened the Buddhist 
injunction against taking human life, and the himim—the 
word means “not human beings ’’—which in Tokugawa 
times included beggars, vagrants, prostitutes, and those 
without fixed domiciles. In 1871 hinin and eta together 
numbered nearly a million. Under the Meiji and Showa 
régimes this class structure as such no longer existed ; but the 
qualities of national character and tradition out of which it 
grew and the needs which it satisfied had not altered ; nor is 
there evidence which suggests that there has been substantial 
fundamental change to-day. Similarly, the zatbatsu reflected 
under modern conditions the same practice and tradition of 
highly concentrated economic power which has for centuries 
characterised Japan. Befcre the war there may well have 
been a real problem of excessive power requiring control ; the 
break-up of the zatbatsu, if effectively accomplished, may 
from this standpoint have been desirable ; but again there is 
no evidence that the deep, elemental forces at work have 
altered fundamentally. Nor is there evidence that the 
Japanese want political and social equality—indeed, rather 
the contrary. 

As regards the Emperor, though he has himself pro- 
claimed that he is no longer to be regarded as divine, deep- 
lying and powerful forces are still at work to maintain his 
prestige and peculiar aura. On the one side these forces are 
bedded in the attitudes which find expression in Shinto, 
the Japanese national religion, in which the Emperor from 
time immemorial has been the religious head of his people, 
a position which not even the otherwise almost all-powerful 
Tokugawa shoguns ever dared to assail. State Shinto has 
been abolished ; but other forms of Shinto still remain; 
and for Shinto, which (as Sir Charles Eliot, a profound student 
of Japan, has observed) expresses “‘ the most private and 
vital ideas of the Japanese people ”’, Japan is the land of the 
gods, while its sense of continuity (to quote Sir Charles Eliot 
again) “is really equivalent to saying that the individual 
exists only as the member of a family and the family as the 
member of the State; that the present must sacrifice itself 
to the traditions of the past and the needs of the future.” 
On the other side, Confucianism also makes a major con- 
tribution to the Emperor’s position. From the middle of the 
eighth century A.D. onwards the Classic of Filial Piety (which 
is attributed partly to Confucius) has had to be mastered by 
every Japanese student and possessed by every Japanese 
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household. ‘‘ The Master said, ‘There are three thousand 
offences against which the five punishments are directed, and 
there is not one of them greater than being unfilial.’’’ Teach 
this to forty generations of Japanese children from the time 
they are old enough to understand, and the result in obedience 
to authority can be seen in the attitude hitherto shown 
by the Japanese people towards their leaders. 

The matter may be summed up very briefly. The Japanese 
show a surface pliancy and possess a real ability to learn 
from other cultures and to adapt what they take to their 
own needs. Beneath the surface, however, they are un- 
shakably tenacious. Their deep tenacity and strong character 
appear in the unique civilisation they have created. Whether 
one likes or dislikes this, admires or scorns it, is irrelevant: 
the crucial fact is that Japanese national character persists 
down the ages, unaltered in essentials since its earliest appear- 
ance in historical records. No evidence has yet been produced 
which shows convincingly, or even probably, that the Japanese 
have been essentially altered by the war, defeat, or occupation. 
On the facts now available, any suggestion of fundamental 
change, any belief that the Japanese “ have become genuine 
converts to democracy and peace ’’, is sheer self-deception. 
Like all delusions, if persisted in and acted upon, its cost will 
prove heavy. 

Against this background we may briefly consider Allied 
policy towards Japan and the principles which should guide 
it. Two fatal errors may be noted straightaway. One is 
the American desire to strengthen Japan for use in the now \ 
certain struggle—whether peaceful or otherwise—against 
Communist Russia. The other is the Australian fear and 
hatred of Japan and consequent wish to keep her militarily 
weak. Both these policies are unsound, and neither can be 
pursued without grave danger in the long run. The American 
policy would over-strengthen Japan and confer on her a 
leadership in East Asia which bodes ill for others. The 
Australian policy can only be enforced if the Americans are 
willing to occupy Japan indefinitely—which they certainly 
are not; and when it ultimately failed, Australia would 
find herself confronted by the very perils she sought to avoid. 

Three facts should play a leading part in determining 
Allied policy towards Japan. The first is that the Japanese, 
when not preoccupied or distracted at home, have repeatedly 
intervened in East Asia. There is no reason to believe that 
they will stop doing so in future. The second fact is that the 
extent of Japanese intervention has always depended on the 
relative strength of Japan and her East Asian neighbours ; 
which to-day turns on the extent to which there is a potential 
for hgavy industries in Korea and China and on the possibility 
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of creating a united and strong China. The third fact is that 
in modern times Japanese power has always been marginal 
in relation to the Great Powers interested in the Far East 
and largely depends on the extent to which they are pre- 
occupied elsewhere. 

From this it follows that the more measured and moderate 
Allied policy is in relation to Japan, the more likely it is to 
succeed. Allied errors hitherto have been partly intellectual 
and partly moral. Intellectually, their political and social 
analysis has been inadequate, and it has been quite mistakenly 
believed that Japan (and Germany) had only to be remoulded 
on a more Left-ward pattern for the causes of past aggression 
to be permanently removed. Morally, the Western Allies 
have been guilty of hubris in holding that British and American 
democracy offers the perfect pattern of government for all 
peoples. These notions are, of course, quite mistaken. The 
Allies have no business to try to reshape the whole pattern 
of Japanese life. All that they should attempt inside Japan 
is to release the forces of political moderation and health, 
and to take reasonable, modest safeguards for the future. 
But this is only part of the story. They must also try to 
help China to unity and strength, while preventing Korea 
from falling wholly under Communist domination. Lastly, 
they must recognise that, since power always entails responsi- 
bility, the Western Allies—including Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand—cannot find any easy solution which will 
enable them to sign a peace treaty and then wash their hands 
of the Far East. On the contrary, they will have to stay 
there and continue to make their contribution to a new 
balance of power in a part of the world where great and 
difficult problems will continue to arise for many decades to 
come. 

As regards British policy towards Japan, the position 
disclosed by the Foreign Secretary and the Foreign Under- 
Secretary in the Commons debate on foreign affairs on May 4 
and 5, is extremely unsatisfactory. In this debate all the 
important points concerning Japan were made from the 
Opposition front bench by Mr. R.A. Butler. Mr. Bevin said 
only that “on this matter [Japan] and all other matters we 
keep in touch with the Commonwealth Governments whose 
interests are so closely affected ’” and that ‘‘ we have missed 
no opportunity of making known to the other Powers con- 
cerned our views as to the desirability of settling a peace 
treaty with Japan.” The indifference about Japan (except 
as the object of a future peace treaty) shown in these state- 
ments by the Foreign Secretary was not offset by the slender 
additional information given by.Mr. Mayhew, the Foreign 
Under-Secretary. The truth is that at present Britain has 
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no positive policy towards Japan. This is a great mistake. 
As the leading member of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, Britain herself has duties and responsibilities in a 
matter of such concern to other independent members of the 
Commonwealth. On the commercial side, the interests of 
Lancashire in Japan’s industrial future are direct and 
immediate. Politically, Britain cannot afford to disinterest 
herself from what is and will long remain the key country of 
the Far East, an area where Britain’s own réle, in the future 
as in the past, must be that of a state participating in the 
balance of power which is no less important there than else- 
where in the world. Until these truths are realised and acted 
on, British policy in the Far East will have neither health 
nor vigour. 


JULES MENKEN. 


A GOOD FIRST NOVEL 


CuInEsE WHITE. By J. A. Jerome. (Hampton Court Books. 8s. 6d.) 
We could do with a few good new novelists, and here is an author who 
has made a remarkable start with a first novel. His story is about a 
Chinese half-caste girl, the offspring of a Chinese restaurant keeper and 
an Irishwoman. The family live near the docks, and the population 
there is so parti-coloured, so mixed that the local elementary school is 
called the “‘ League of Nations.” Half-castes abound, and their anta- 
gonisms and fights are vividly described. Mr. Jerome has a considerable 
liking for the Chinese side of his heroine, Lu, and he describes with great 
sympathy the pull of the East on this girl who has never left the slum 
where she was born. The story of her home life, her love affairs, her 
marriage to a Norwegian sailor, his death and her subsequent link with 
a Chinaman are vividly told. The dialogue is apt, the people in the story 
are all very likely characters. Mr. Jerome believes in the future brother- 
hood of man, the fusion of races and universal peace, but this does not 
prevent him from vividly describing boxing matches. Although he 
makes his political faith clear to his readers, he is not a bore about it, 
and Chinese White may be read by those who disagree with Mr. Jerome 
without impatience. But we look forward to another novel, one perhaps 
unconcerned with the international millenniums. The book has one 
serious fault. The proof-reading was so careless that there are altogether 
too many misprints. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE TO-DAY 


WHEN the Civil Service gets into the news, it almost always 
means that something is wrong. When everything is all 
right, nothing is heard of it. So it is disturbing to see so 
much about the Civil Service in the newspapers nowadays. 
The roots of this recent publicity go back further than the 
comments of Sir Percival Waterfield on the quality of candi- 
dates from the Universities, or the decision of the Government 
to remove Communists and Fascists from posts of confidence. 
Although the periodical symptoms are quickly forgotten, 
their significance can be traced back certainly to the end of 
the war, and by implication still earlier. 

Rather more than a year ago it became known, though 
not widely noticed, that the examiners for the Civil Service 
were seriously disappointed in the standard of candidates 
emerging from the armed forces at the end of the war. It was 
explicitly suggested that of the candidates who had been old 
enough to do military service or other Government service 
during the war, those who came from the armed forces were 
on the whole decidedly inferior to those who came from else- 
where. Although a considerable proportion of places in the 
permanent Civil Service were then reserved for ex-members 
of the armed forces, the quality of such candidates did not 
justify the quota, which could only have been filled by an 
asymmetrical lowering of the standard to suit them. A 
higher level was reached in the relevant qualities by those 
who, although falling within the same age-groups, had for 
one reason or another not served in the armed forces. 

This was at first sight a disturbing conclusion. It was 
difficult to see why it should be the case, when on the whole 
such an enormous proportion of the supposedly “ best” 
young men in the country had been in the armed services 
rather than elsewhere. Certain superficial explanations leapt 
to the mind without carrying complete conviction. One was 
that many of the best young men in the armed services were 
dead, thus lowering the general average of candidates from 
that source. Another was that many of those who had not 
served in the armed forces had been temporary Civil Servants 
instead, and had thus had the opportunity to improve their 
relevant qualifications and render themselves indispensable. 
Perhaps the most disturbing, because the least unconvincing, 
was the suspicion that in speaking of the ‘ best ”” young men 
in the armed forces and the “ best ” candidates for the Civil 
Service, two different senses were being applied to the word 
“ best,’”’ which did not overlap at any point ; that the relevant 
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qualities in the two senses were in fact not merely different 
but largely incompatible. 

This last hypothesis, with all its melancholy consequences 
too obvious to be worth pursuing in detail, certainly seemed 
the least unlikely on the evidence. One could only hope that 
it was at least partly wrong, without seeing how it could be. 
Then, more than a year later, came the strictures of Sir 
Percival Waterfield on the quality of candidates for the Civil 
Service from the Universities. He stated that a high propor- 
tion of those who failed to satisfy the tests of the Civil Service 
Commission had held scholarships and exhibitions at the 
Universities. Upon this revelation a fierce debate naturally 
broke out between his supporters and his critics. His sup- 
porters argued that University standards could not be as high 
to-day as they were in the past ; his critics argued that the 
tests of the Civil Service Commission could not be reliable, 
because the standards of the Universities were still as high as 
ever. Making allowance for the fact that it was not only the 
standard of mere scholarship that was at issue, it must be 
admitted that Sir Percival’s judgment came best out of the 
controversy ; for his premisses were factually based on veri- 
fiable statistics, which the contrary hypotheses could not be. 

It seemed, therefore, prima facie that neither merit on 
active service nor academic merit at the Universities could be 
considered to provide a man with the relevant qualifications 
for administrative ability as a Civil Servant ; rather the con- 
trary. These conclusions might be expressed in far more 
glaring terms, cynical or contemptuous to taste. But because 
they are extremely depressing, even alarming, it is as well to 
state them as fairly and firmly as possible in order to con- 
sider them objectively. When the two conclusions are stated 
side by side, they appear to reinforce each other in depreciating 
the ex-serviceman and the ex-scholar respectively. But it 
must also be considered whether they do not in fact weaken 
instead of strengthen each other. 

When the two conclusions are seen in combination, the 
first suspicion they provoke, which neither might do alone, is 
that they are simply too bad to be true. So paradoxical do 
they become that the ordinary English mind must look for a 
flaw. Since the facts on which the premisses are based pre- 
sumably cannot be questioned, the only possibility remaining 
is that the wrong conclusions have been drawn from them. 
Statistical premisses often tend to mislead in this way: for 
instance, when steel helmets were first introduced in the first 
world war, statistics showed that the number of head wounds 
increased ; but it did not follow that steel helmets were worse 
than useless, because without steel helmets most of the 
wearers might have been dead. In the problem of the Civil 
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Service, the correct conclusion may similarly be not that 
ex-servicemen or University scholars are inferior, but that 
fewer of the best among them want to go into the Civil 
Service than would have been the case in the past. To those 
who do not wear the blinkers of Civil Service examiners, 
general observation will probably confirm that conclusion. 

The precise instincts which impel them elsewhere are 
elusive. Some cases may be accounted for by the mere desire 
to make money, or even by the mere distaste for the Civil 
Service Commission’s method of selection. But through the 
general run of University graduates and ex-servicemen there 
is probably a deeper undercurrent. It may well be that they 
have become more uneasily aware than in the past that some- 
one outside the Civil Service has to produce the goods that 
earn the money that pays the taxes that sustain the Treasury 
before there can be a Civil Service at all. There is something 
understandable about a reluctance, however irrational, to join 
complacently in the drift towards that type of society sym- 
bolised by the two washerwomen on a desert island, who eked 
out a precarious existence by taking in each other’s washing. 
This might well be supplemented by an equally intuitive 
awareness that there is a duty laid on the individual as much 
in peace as in war; and this duty, which has been more or 
less clearly defined by the Government in terms of production 
for export, cannot be fulfilled in a direct and satisfying manner 
by becoming a Civil Servant. 

A Civil Service is certainly as much a necessity to-day as a 
G.H.Q. in war-time. But England’s salvation in the war lay 
in the emergence of a fashion which inspired the best young 
men to seek out the toughest risks they could find rather than 
the necessary security of a G.H.Q. And in the same way 
England’s salvation may now lie in the hope that the same 
fashion may impel the same sort of people into industry 
rather than the Civil Service. Although this interpretation 
of public service is new in England, the traditions of the 
U.S.A. give it a long-standing precedent, of which no better 
example could be found to encourage us than Mr. Paul Hoff- 
man, a University graduate and ex-officer who deliberately 
made himself an automobile salesman. In England that is 
still the kind of past which an Englishman would have to live 
down before he could reach Mr. Hoffman’s present eminence 
in the Government’s service. In the U.S.A., on the contrary, 
it is something to be proud of. Such a metamorphosis in the 
outlook on life of the best young men in England may now be 
taking place. 

If the conclusions of the Civil Service Commissioners and 
Examiners can be interpreted as registering a stage in that 
progress, we should think twice before we either dispute or 
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regret them. And if so, too it would be interesting to trace a 
link between these facts and the so-called “ purge”’ of the 
Civil Service on grounds of political disloyalty to the State. 
The information needed in this case would be whether a higher 
proportion of the victims of the “ purge ”’ will be found among 
those established before or after the end of the second world 
war. If before, then the Civil Service Commissioners will have 
a somewhat unexpected reason for congratulating themselves 
on the results of their new methods. If after, then rejected 
ex-servicemen and University graduates will have reason for 
a quiet smile. The Civil Service Commission might even find 
food for thought in the probability that most people’s money 
would be on the latter. 
M. WooDHOUSE. 


DULCE ET DECORUM EST... 


You can die once. One death, and it is finished. 
Alive, then dead ; there is no in-between, 

No waiting while the low flame is diminished, 

No waiting there, to see the great Unseen. 


Oh, life is sweet, and nothing can replace it, 

But what is written may not be denied : 

Death is your fate, and you must stand and face it 
Beneath the crimson banner of your pride. 


The Moon shines bright, the great white Sun shines brighter, 
And it is far more glorious to die, 

To die for Truth, a failure and a fighter, 

Than to grow old, and live to serve the lie. 


JOHN WHEATLEY. 


THE LAND OF LOOK-BEHIND 


THIs is the grim and sinister name of a region in the tangled 
mass of forested mountains which forms the physica] backbone 
of Jamaica. It recalls the days when any bush, any gully 
might conceal an enemy; when the soldiers hunted the 
Maroors with Cuban bloodhounds, when the Maroons lurked 
in ambush for the soldiers, when the planter tracked the 
runaway slave, when the slave in desperation turned upon his 
tracker. It is a name descriptive of a state of fear and 
suspicion, of treachery and reprisal: it is an admirable name 
for an article on one aspect of English life to-day. 

We approach this land through the report of the committee 
appointed in January of this year to enquire into “ Evasions 
of Petrol Rationing Control ” (Cmd. 7372) ; the parent of the 
Motor Spirit (Regulation) Bill which at the moment of writing 
is making its unwelcome progress through the House of 
Lords. It is an almost inevitable characteristic of such a 
report that it should enlarge upon the obvious and discover 
the known. There may, possibly, be some person remote 
from the living world, immured in the drowsy peace of a 
cathedral or of a government department, who does not 
know how private motorists obtain illegal additions to their 
authorised supplies of petrol. To such persons it may appear 
a remarkable piece of criminological investigation when they 
are informed that the owners of commercial vehicles are 
usually allotted more petrol coupons than they need and that 
the surplus petrol, or some of it, passes through the agency of 
friendly garage proprietors into the tanks of private motor- 
cars. Sometimes lorry drivers sell surplus coupons for money : 
more often the arrangement is based on friendship or 
acquaintance. A farmer who has not been able to use his 
tractor for some weeks on account of bad weather hands his 
surplus coupons, or the petrol itself, toa friend. It was perhaps 
hardly necessary for the Committee to hold twenty-seven 
meetings to discover all this, since petrol rationing has been 
in existence in this country for about eight years and the 
methods of evasion were matters of general knowledge. 
However, here they are set down in black-and-white for a 
later generation which, presumably, will either smile at our 
idea of what constitutes wickedness or shiver at the tale of 
our depravity. It may, however, be a little astonished at 
the mixture of threats and cajolery in the report. It may 
compare the drastic character of the penalties recommended 
with the appeal printed (in italics) on page 13: 

““The motorist who is privileged to receive petrol at this time 
when so many have to go without it should realize that he is on his 
honour to make proper use of it and so save all he can.” 

It may imagine, from this, that the motorist of 1948 receives 
free gifts of petrol from the Government : it may not under- 
stand that all he “ receives ’’ is the right to buy petrol and to 
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led | use it when he has bought it. It may wonder why this 
Op€ | appeal is made only to the honour of the motorist ; why the 
lly | cinema-haunter is not put upon his honour to reduce the num- 
the ber of his attendances at American films ; why the corner- ~ 
ked boy receives no appeal to desist from scattering his valuable 
the waste-paper in the street ; why members of the Government 
his | should be in an almost constant state of progress over the 
ind | roads and through the air. 
me On these points we cannot assist it. We must come back 
| to consider the relations between the report and the Bill 
tee | (which, before this article is printed will be the Act). The 
ons | report traces the “ black market’ in petrol to five main 
the causes: the variability of individual needs in contrast to 
mg | the inevitable rigidity of the rationing system ; exasperation 
of | at actual or supposed anomalies in coupon allotments ; 
1 4 failure to appreciate the part which petrol rationing is to 
ver § play in mitigating the dollar shortage ; difficulties of enforce- 
ote | ment; and a “general lowering of moral standards.” Mr. 
fa Gaitskell, in introducing his “not particularly attractive 
not § Bill” on May 3, blandly ignored the possibility of flaws in 
lr § the rationing system ; the point which Lord Lucas made so 
Car § strongly in the House of Lords. The system of allocation, 
ley | in the opinion of the government, is not only morally but 
are § technically perfect.. Here the honours go to the report, in 
hat | which there is at least a discreet hint that the system of 
Of | allocation is not all it might be. . 
wir To balance the score, the Bill undoubtedly wins the next 
‘Y: | point by dropping the proposal pressed with great earnestness 
Or | in the report, that motorists should be required to keep a 
log showing the “date, name of supplies, place of supply 
his | and quantity of each purchase of petrol and the serial letters 
‘PS | and numbers of the coupons surrendered therefor” and to 
‘en | have each entry signed at the time of the transaction by the 
en. | supplier or his authorised agent. This suggestion, although 
he printed in block capitals in the report (and, of course, 
BCs equally applicable to the purchase of every other rationed 
4 | commodity) finds no place in the Bill. It would evidently 
ur | bea mistake to under-estimate the essentially liberal nature 
of of our rulers; especially when they are concerned abovt 
at the distribution of the middle-class vote at the next election. 
ay On the question of morals, there is not much between the 
ed report and the Bill. Each attaches a high degree of gravity 
to the acquisition of petrol by illegal means. The Attorney- 
me General spoke of it in the same breath not merely with receiv- 
his ing stolen goods but with treason and sedition—‘‘ thoroughly 
discreditable offences.” This is an argument which deserves 
serious consideration. It cannot be waived aside simply 
by saying that black-marketeering is not forbidden in the 
Ten Commandments; that it is not, therefore, a sin; and 
VOL. CXXX. 2 
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that it carries no moral reproach. Treason is not forbidden 
in the Ten Commandments ; nor is the act of driving a car 
under the influence of drink. Yet we all recognise that 
these are not merely crimes but also carry a heavy (though 
variable) degree of moral reproach. The State must be recog- 
nised to have the right to brand as immoral certain types of 
anti-social action which must include certain actions against 
itself. In the course of doing so it tends to create a new 
standard of public moraltiy. We recognise that offences 
against the Companies Acts may be very grave, and yet 
those offences could not precede the statutory creation of the 
limited liability company. Incest, which we rightly look upon 
with horror, was not made a common law crime until 1908. 

We cannot say, therefore, that a government is necessarily 
wrong when it seeks to attach a high degree of moral guilt 
to a new or to a particular offence. But why is black- 
marketeering in petrol worse than black-marketeering in 
food ? lf I obtain more than my due share of eggs 1 am not 
forbidden to obtain any eggs at all during the next twelve 
months ; nor am [I liable to a fine of £2,000 or to imprison- 
ment for two years. Why have the offences of the motorist 
and the garage-proprietor been singled out for this moral 
reprobation and these drastic penalties? The answer, 
apparently, is, in the first place, that the Government con- 
siders it will lose less popularity by restricting the importation 
of petrol than by restricting the importation of—let us say— 
films. At the same time it realises that the motorist has a 
vote. It says, then, ‘“‘ We are anxious to do all we can to 
help the good motorist and so we are bound to punish the 
bad motorist.’ Logically it is bound, in pursuit of this 
purpose, to paint the “ bad” motorist in far blacker colours 
than he deserves. In other words, the moral standard it 
seeks to create is only to a small extent the reflection of moral 
needs and to a larger extent the consequence of a particular 
economic and political policy. It is here that the danger 
lies. We have to be told, in England, that an act is morally 
harmful before we are inclined to attach very heavy penalties 
to its commission. It is all the more necessary to be careful 
about the wholesale creation of new moral standards; 
especially if they appear to tend in the same direction. One 
does not need to be an advocate of the black market to argue 
that it is not immoral to oppose the particular racket in which 
the State may be engaged at a particular moment or to doubt 
the right of the members of the present Government to create 
a new standard of public morality. 

**O Thou who didst with Pitfall and with Gin 
Beset the Road I was to wander in, 
Thou wilt not with Predestination round 
Enmesh me, and impute my fall to Sin ?” 
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The following verse of Fitzgerald’s is worth quoting too, even 
at the peril of confirming one Socialist M.P. in his apparent 
belief that “‘ Conservative’’ and “ black-marketeer’’ are 
synonymous terms. 


“* Nay, but, for terror of his wrathful Face, 
I swear I will not call Injustice Grace, 
Not one Good Fellow of the Tavern but 
Would kick so poor a Coward from the place.” 


In other words, with all respect for authority, one can decline 
to accept the Minister of Fuel and Power as one’s mentor in 
morality and can persist in thinking treason a more repre- 
hensible crime than the illegal acquisition of petrol. 

We come now to the matter of the onus of proof, and here 
we award a point, or perhaps half a point, to the Bill as 
against the Report. On this question the Bill was slightly 
more liberal, or, to be precise, less oppressive. In the 
Commons, at least, the Attorney-General was bound to argue 
the case for an unpopular practice and to make some slight 
concessions and some lengthy explanations. He pointed out, 
quite properly, that in the case of a number of alleged crimes 
the onus of satisfying the Court of his innocence was already 
thrown upon the accused. This is so, under the Prevention 
of Corruption Act, 1916, section 2, in the case of a person 
making a gift to a member of a government department 
with which he is in contractual relations and, under the 
Larceny Act, 1916, section 28, in the case of a person found 
by night in possession of house-breaking implements without 
lawful excuse. So far so good. But the reason adduced for 
such a reversal of the time-honoured principle of English 
law—that an accused person is not obliged to prove his 
innocence—is that in these and other cases the facts are so 
peculiarly within the knowledge of the accused that it is 
right to demand of him a positive and satisfactory explana- 
tion. It is arguable that this is correct in the two instances 
we have noticed. A contractor engaged in work for the 
Admiralty is unlikely to give a gift, or at least a substantial 
gift, to an Admiralty inspector carelessly or unwittingly. 
A man is unlikely to be strolling about at night with a jemmy 
in his pocket unless he means to use it. The offence of having 
“red ”’ instead of ‘‘ white”’ petrol in the tank of a private 
motor-car is not in the same class with these. Such possession 
can come about accidentally ; there is a considerable margin 
in which an honest mistake can arise. Moreover, it will 
usually be a successful defence to charges under the Preven- 
tion of Corruption and the Larceny Acts to relate the conduct 
and motives of the accused to those of an ordinary man. 
The contractor can say, “Yes, I loaned the inspector five 
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pounds, but simply because he had to go on to Bristol and 
was short of money’”’: the man found in possession of a 
house-breaking implement can say, “I admit that this tool 
could be used for house-breaking, but it is primarily a tool 
of my trade which I happened to have left in my pocket.” 
The motorist cannot, apparently, say that he behaved as 
he always had done when he bought petrol, that he opened 
the window, told the garage proprietor how much he wanted, 
heard, but did not see, the petrol going into his tank, paid 
for it and drove off. Now, according to the Attorney-General, 
he must satisfy the court that he did not consent to the wrong 
nage being put in; that he did not know it was being put 
that he had drawn up carefully at the “ private ’”’ pump ; 
that he had got out of the car and watched the process of 
filling ; presumably that he has interrupted it by snatching 
out the nozzle of the pump to see the colour of the petrol 
which he was buying. That is to say, it is not enough for the 
motorist to prove that he acted in an ordinary and reasonable 
way ; he must go on to prove that he acted in a way which 
would ordinarily be regarded as highly eccentric and insulting. 
There is the further obvious point that whereas few people 
give corrupt (or any) gifts to agents of government depart- 
ments or walk about at night with house-breaking implements, 
hundreds of thousands buy petrol every day. A legal principle 
which is not particularly attractive when applied to a handful 
of people is now to be applied to one of the commonest of 
actions. A principle at variance with English legal tradition 
is now being given a widely-extended application. Charges 
of totalitarianism are not to be lightly bandied about; but 
neither are deliberate and large-scale violations of the spirit 
of the English law to be easily excused or lightly forgiven. 


“No matter what the charge may be or where the trial, the 
principle that the prosecution must prove the guilt of the prisoner 
is part of the common law of England and no attempt to whittle it 
down can be entertained.” 


Those were the words of a Lord Chancellor in a Labour 
Government. 

The last point with which we propose to deal is that of 
the ‘‘automatic’’ or minimum penalty. Here, the prize 
goes to the report which did not advocate such a thing. 
The Attorney-General, when challenged by Mr. Blackburn 
on the question of minimum penalties under clauses I and 2 
of the Bill, was obliged to admit that although there were 
offences where the onus of establishing his innocence was 
thrown on the accused and others in which a minimum penalty 
was provided there were none, to his knowledge, where 
these departures from normal procedure were united. This 
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was perhaps the most damaging admission made on behalf 
of the Government. Compare the fate of the motorist or 
the garage-proprietor charged under clause 1 or clause 2 of 
the Bill with that of a young man charged with breaking 
and entering three or four lock-up shops. The advantage 
is wholly on the side of the burglar. His guilt will have to 
be strictly proved ; the jury will have to be told that if they 
entertain a reasonable doubt they must acquit him. Then, 
if he is convicted, the presiding judge or magistrate will be 
invited to consider that the young man is a first offender, 
was tempted by an old thief, or was led into crime to satisfy 
an extravagant wife or to feed a hungry child. In nine 
cases out of ten he will be bound over. A garage-proprietor, 
however, can be ruined by the sentence which the court 
is obliged to impose upon him if he pleads guilty or is con- 
victed. He may be the most estimable of men, he may have 
earned the respect of the neighbourhood ; but even a judge 
of assize cannot exercise his discretion in his favour. It was 
argued that the Motor Agents’ Association, the R.A.C. and 
the A.A. approved of the minimum penalty. Are these to 
be our new sources of legal theory? Are we to find our 
Solons behind petrol-pumps? And why, if the individual 
garage-proprietor is regarded as a person under suspicion of 
criminal activities is the opinion of garage-proprietors as a 
body adduced in favour of a particular sanction? The 
Attorney-General’s remark that he wished to provide against 
the possible weakness or laxity of a bench of magistrates 
deserved Mr. Reid’s retort that he could not trust the judiciary 
of the country, either the lay judiciary of England or the 
professional judiciary of Scotland. 

So suspicion is cultivated. Quis custodtet tpsos custodes ? 
So we enter the Land of Look-Behind. Well might one M.P. 
confess himself “‘ appalled at the kind of society which has 
to be envisaged if experiments of this kind are repeated on 
a large scale.” However, there is still one sphere where 
curiosity is deprecated, where the snooper is anathema, 
where publicity is shunned. This mediaeval “liberty ’’ is 
the coal-mining industry. 

** The miners,” said Mr. Shinwell at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on 

April 25, “‘ would resent an independent inquiry conducted by 

outside business men. There is no reason why we should allow 

persons who are not connected with the industry to poke their noses 

into nationalization.” 


Here, at last, we have moved into freer air; away from the 
Land of Look-Behind into a paradise where no one is to look, 
except benignly, in any direction. ae 
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CONSERVATISM 


IV. STATUS AND CONTRACT 


StmR Henry MAINE, the great jurist and one of the most 
eminent of 19th century Conservative thinkers, maintained 
that progress consists in the movement away from a society 
based on status towards a society based on contract. Fitz- 
james Stephen, the best critic of 19th-century Liberalism, 
agreed that this movement had taken place but denied that 
it was progress. Although the controversy bears closely on 
the most urgent of contemporary problems, that of industrial 
organisation, it has ceased to interest all but lawyers and 
political theorists, Status may be defined as a fixed body of 
rights and duties belonging to a man by virtue of his position 
in society and determining his relations to others. A contract 
is a free agreement for the exchange of services between two 
or more persons who are equal in the eyes of the law. 
Medizval society was based on status, although the doctrine 
on which it rested was not fully expounded until the 17th 
century, when it had long ceased to apply. To the medizval 
mind society was an organism in which each class had a 
fixed place with fixed privileges and obligations. The tenant 
owed service, agricultural or military, to his lord, and the 
lord owed protection to the tenant. The relationship was in 
theory settled for all time, and if either party ceased to observe 
its conditions they could be enforced in the courts. Some- 
times enforcement was left to the baronial courts, over which 
the local baron enjoyed an unfair influence. In law, however, 
he was as firmly bound by his duties towards his tenants as 
they were to him. As the power of monarchy developed the 
king, tending always to support the humble and weak as a 
means of offsetting the power of his stronger and more rebel- 
lious subjects, extended the protection of his courts to a 
steadily increasing body of tenants. Thus the tenants in 
turn gained an unfair advantage in litigation. 

With the break-up of medizval society the doctrine of 
status was gradually superseded by that of contract. The 
commercial aristocracy of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
always concerned to diminish the royal power, claimed their 
position in society not on the ground that it had been given 
to them by the king in return for services to him but as of 
right, whether natural or prescriptive, inhering in themselves. 
The notion of an aristocratic society has died hard, and the 
doctrine of status still influences social relations. In law, 
however, contract has acquired an increasing ascendancy ; 
and in theory at least the whole of modern industrial relations 
is conducted on a basis of contract. When Mr. Smith is 
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employed by Mr. Jones he does not enter into a fixed condi- 
tion of dependence. The duties he undertakes are determined 
exclusively by the terms of his contract. If he owes services 
to Mr. Jones it is not by virtue of his lower position in a social 
hierarchy but by virtue of a freely concluded arrangement. 
However unequal the relationship may be in practice it 
derives from a contract between equals. 

It is easy to understand why Maine, a Victorian and a 
friend of liberty, preferred contract to status. It was the 
basis of economic enterprise. A system of status is in its 
nature restrictive. If the laws of supply and demand are to 
operate every potential producer must be free to make what 
he wants and to sell it where he likes. Equally the system of 
contract, on the face of it, gives less opportunities for the 
abuse of power and confers on the worker a greater dignity 
than that implied in a formal state of subordination. All 
those relations which are determined by contract are in origin 
at least relations of equality. The worker is free, according 
to the terms of his contract, to terminate it at will and form 
similar relations elsewhere, and in principle this increases 
his bargaining power. In Maine’s view the greatest danger of 
the age was the tendency, which he found incomprehensible, 
of professedly progressive movements to attack contract and 
demand reversion to status. 

Fitzjames Stephen found this atavistic tendency easier to 
understand. To him contract, like all the other shibboleths 
of his time, was a piece of deception. It was as absurd to 
contend that the industrial worker of the 19th century was a 
free and equal party to a contract as it was to argue, as 
Liberals did, that the advance of civilisation had led to a 
steady diminution in the power of government. The worker’s 
relationship to his employer was, on the contrary, one of total 
dependence, unmitigated by any sense of responsibility on 
the employer’s part. The very fact that they were equals in 
law increased their inequality in fact. In theory the worker 
was not under authority or liable to punishment. In practice 
he could be dismissed without valid reason or opportunity of 
appeal at a moment’s notice, and dismissal might mean 
condemnation to a long period of starvation. Stephen did 
not believe the contractual system could be abolished, but 
he did believe that it was one of the main defects of liberal 
society. : 

Dissatisfaction with the results of the system of contract 
later became one of the principal motives for Socialism. 
This reaction took two distinct and ultimately incompatible 
forms: trade unionism and the demand for nationalisation. 
The object of trade unionism is to redress the inequality 
between the power of employers and workers by enabling the 
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workers to combine in self-defence and in the promotion of 
their common interests. Its purpose is not to make an end 
of contracts but to ensure that they give adequate protection 
to the worker. Even trade unionism, however, proved 
inadequate to maintaining high wages and secure employment 
in times of superfluity, and Socialist opinion, without realising 
the departure it was making, turned from faith in voluntar 
combination to faith in the State. If the State, it was argued, 
could appropriate the main concentrations of capital the 
problem of inequality would disappear. The real source of 
the trouble was not the contractual system itself but the 
existence of a proprietary class which controlled the national 
wealth. The problem of employer and worker would vanish 
if the State became the sole employer. 

It was possible to believe this because of the assumed 
identity of the State and the worker. In fact they are as far 
apart as the mill-girl in Lancashire is from the President of 
the Board of Trade. The concentration of economic power 
in the hands of the Civil Service, far from equalising industrial 
relations, substitutes for a condition of contract or status 
one of total dependence on absolute power. What makes 
that condition tolerable is only the fact that at present the 
power is not exercised to the full. 

The obstacle to this ultimate tyranny is the trade union 
movement. So long as it remains the dominant influence in 
the Labour Party that party will not be permitted to practise 
Socialism. This is a source of comfort to many, but in fact 
it should be a source of anxiety. Under Victorian Liberalism 
production was maintained by a combination of the incentive 
of profit and the fear of loss. Under totalitarian Socialism 
it is maintained by fear of punishments inflicted by the State ; 
under democratic Socialism it is not maintained at all. With 
everybody’s approval the Government is committed to finding 
employment for all its subjects, which means maintaining a 
perpetual scarcity of labour. Because of this scarcity the 
trade unions can successfully demand whatever wages and 
conditions they choose. The contract is still unequal, but the 
inequality is in favour of the worker who, as events have 
shown, can extract steadily increasing wages which, since 
they are not equalled by increasing production, lead only to 
steadily increasing prices. The worker, spurred by the 
memory of past grievances, is determined to exploit what he 
haievee ay be a temporary ascendancy to achieve certain 
rights. =° > 

Ownership is in theory a right of absolute dominion over 
material objects. In practice the exercise of this right is 
scarcely ever concentrated in the hands of a single person or 
group. Only the simplest kinds of property can be truthfully 
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said to be in the control of one man. Even furniture and 
frying-pans are generally family possessions. The larger. 
concentrations of productive capital in industry have always 
been under a highly complex and divided control, and this 
tendency has increased with the development of modern 
industry. The policy of a business enterprise is not in practice 
determined by the proprietors, a large and incoherent body of 
shareholders with no knowledge of the technical side of the 
business and very little effective supervision over their dele- 
gates, the board of directors. The board is itself a remote and 
largely fictitious power, depending at every point on the 
expert help of managerial staff. The management must in 
turn consider trade union reactions to any departure which 
involves a change in the routine of the workers or in their 
remuneration. In continually varying proportions these 
three main elements, owners, management and workers, 
between them exert the power in every big industrial enter- 
prise. A fourth factor, the Government, now increasingly 
intervenes. Too often, however, they interact not by means 
of co-operation but through conflict ; and it is this conflict 
which, under modern conditions of full employment and 
material shortage, is liable to cripple industry. The task is 
therefore to form constitutions for industry in which their 
relations will be defined and their functions reconciled. To 
imagine that this can be avoided by the simple act of trans- 
ferring the already fictitious right of proprietorship from a 
body of shareholders to a Government department is to be 
guilty of that special kind of obtuseness which distinguishes 
doctrinaire minds in their dealings with practical affairs. 
Defining human relationships is always perilous and in 
an ideal society would be unnecessary. Throughout the 
whole of social life common enterprises are being daily pur- 
sued by people of similar traditions by means of a process of 
give and take from which definition and compulsion are both 
absent. Wherever this condition exists in industry only the 
meddlesome administrator would wish to disturb it. In the 
larger industries, however, it does not exist, and the choice is 
between formal co-operation, exercised through definite 
institutions, and open conflict, waged at the community’s 
cost. Even here the constitution maker must go carefully. 
Constitutions do not create societies, they express forms of 
society already in being. To impose a corporate constitution 
on a major industry without regard to the state of relations 
within that industry or the advice of those who will have to 
work it is a form of folly which the Conservative Party is not 
likely to commit. What is essential is that the problem ‘of 
industrial organisation should be seen to be that of defining 
the terms of a partnership between owners, managers and 
2* 
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workers, with due regard to the consumer’s interests. The 
greatest single obstacle to the fulfilment of this first condition 
is the left-wing prejudice against anything savouring of 
Fascist corporatism. 

The most constructive idea which Fascism borrowed from 
right-wing political thought was the view that the future 
rested not with the centralised State or the anarchic society 
but with groups, and particularly professional groups, within 
the State. The trouble was not that Fascism accepted this 
doctrine but that in practice it ignored it. The corporations 
which controlled Italian industry were a mere fagade for 
State direction, similar to that advocated by western Euro- 
pean Socialists though far worse in degree. To oppose cor- 
poratism because it was preached by the Fascists is to open 
the way for the rejection of many of the most fruitful ideas in 
2oth-century thought. Fascism was opportunist, and its 
propaganda made use of every theory which came its way. 
If a moral is to be drawn from Fascist corporatism it is that 
this theory was sufficiently attractive to the masses over a 
large part of Europe to reconcile them to a total surrender of 
trade union rights. The presumption is therefore that it 
satisfied a widely-felt need. 

When this fence is cleared the practical task of legislating 
for industry remains. In the process of regaining some of the 
advantages of status its defects must be avoided. The 
mobility of labour and the immunity of the worker from rigid 
authoritarianism were the hard-won triumphs of liberal and 
contractual theory. If the worker is to receive the security 
provided by status it must not be at the cost of abandoning 
these gains. 

Protection against arbitrary dismissal and a share in 
profits are the commonest demands of labour. Both of them 
must and ought to be met. The second is not only a condi- 
tion of justice, but is an indispensable incentive to production 
at a time when the threat of dismissal is no longer practicable, 
and is indeed morally intolerable. A third right, which the 
friends of labour rather than labour itself are beginning to 
urge, is that of direct participation through joint production 
committees in the planning of policy. The extent to which 
this right can be secured will differ greatly between different 
industries ; but it is a condition of that sense of stewardship 
which ought at all times to be inseparable from the exercise 
of proprietary rights. If industry is to run smoothly this 
right of participation must be widely distributed. On the 
other side it is equally important that the day-to-day business 


of factory administration should rest clearly with the manage- | 


ment. The functions of management are judicial and execu- 
tive and are not therefore suitable for elected committees. 
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The right of appeal against dismissal must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the right of elected committees of workers to 
enforce or veto dismissals. 

In the long run a fully co-operative system in industry 
would remove the raison d’étre of trade unions, which exist to 
bargain not to co-operate. It would be absurd and grossly 
un-Conservative, however, to expect the unions, which are a 
vested interest and as such entitled to respect, to give up their 
rights before they have had experience of the new system. 
The most practical step which might follow Mr. Butler’s 
Industrial Charter would be an attempt to give a constitu- 
tion to one of the nationalised industries. The habit of co- 
operation must be slowly grafted on to the present system of 
industrial relations. The process may take decades to com- 
plete. It is essential, however, that the right questions should 
be asked now. In particular, the crucial question, what is the 
function of trade unions in a fully employed community at a 
time when strikes are increasingly regarded by Socialists 
themselves not as a legitimate exercise of bargaining power 
but as practically seditious, can no longer be postponed. 


T. E. UTLEY. 


ROOSEVELT AT HOME 


THE RoosEvELT I KNew. By Frances Perkins. (Hammond, Hammond. 
18s.) Miss Perkins was Secretary of Labour and a member of President 
Roosevelt’s Cabinet from its first day to its last. She was also a close 
personal and family friend, whose acquaintance with Roosevelt went far 
back to days before the first World War when he was a “ tall, thin young 
man ” with a high collar and pince-nez just taking his first steps in public 
life. Out of this prolonged and intimate knowledge Miss Perkins gives 
a most attractive picture. We see Roosevelt the man, a person of great 
spiritual strength and exceptional warmth and depth of feeling, with a 
rare and sincere liking for people as people—a quality quite apart from 
his outstanding political gifts. We have many sketches of him in action— 
in his Cabinet, addressing public assemblies or giving radio talks, taking 
decisions, at ease among his friends, We are told much about the New 
Deal, 2 major aspect of his presidency, concerning large parts of which 
Miss Perkins writes with first-hand authority, Because Miss Perkins’ 
own knowledge was limited, we learn less than an English reader would 
like about Roosevelt’s foreign policy and his conduct of the war; but 
her general picture helps one to understand why and how he went so 
badly wrong over Stalin and the Russians—perhaps the largest, and 
certainly the most fateful misjudgment of his entire career. Full-dress 
biographies of the great President are still to come ; but in the literature 
about him The Roosevelt I Knew will always have a special place as a tribute 
of affection by a shrewd and loyal colleague and friend. 


IBRAHIM PASHA AND THE ARAB REVIVAL 


ONE hundred years ago, in the late autumn of that ‘ Year 
of Revolutions,” news reached London of the death of Ibrahim 
Pasha, Viceroy of Egypt and eldest son of Mohammed Ali 
the Great. Two years earlier, in the summer of 1846, the 
victor of Missolonghi, paying his first visit to western Europe, 
had been féted with almost oriental splendour. In France, at 
a review held at Vincennes in his honour, 15,000 troops gave 
a great ovation to the famous general, their erstwhile foe. In 
London a state apartment, normally reserved for royal 
personages, was placed at his disposal. The Reform Club 
held a banquet in his honour at which Lord Palmerston, a 
bitter opponent of Egyptian aspirations in the Levant, 
toasted Ibrahim as “ the eldest son of our eldest ally.’’ When 
he left England on July 18, H.M.S. Victory at Portsmouth 
fired a salute of 19 guns and hoisted the Egyptian standard at 
the forepeak. 

Since then his exploits and reputation have been largely 
forgotten. If he is remembered at all, it is as the warrior son 
of Mohammed Ali. Historians have established that the 
successes of his father’s policy would have been impossible 
without his own military achievements. Yet Ibrahim was 
much more than the mailed arm of his father. He was a 
fervent champion of Arab rights and liberties at a period when 
the Arab world was groaning under Turkish domination. In 
the opening decades of the 19th century Ibrahim, supported 
and abetted by his father, proved such a menace to the 
stability of the Ottoman Empire in the Middle East that the 
European powers were constrained to intervene time and 
again to bolster up the authority of the “sick man of 
Europe.” 

In view of his alien birth (Ibrahim was born at Kavala in 
Thrace in 1789 and did not come to Egypt until the age of 
16) his enthusiasm for Arab interests surprised and puzzled 
many of his contemporaries. He was brought up in a house- 
hold where Turkish alone was spoken and where Arabs were 
regarded as hewers of wood and drawers of water. His father 
never succeeded in mastering the language, and had little 
sympathy for the Arabs themselves. His vision of an Arab 
Empire did not embrace self-government for the Arabs, but 
centred round himself and the revival of the Caliphate. 

With Ibrahim, too, the desire to revive the Arab Empire 
sprang mainly from the desire to acquire an empire. But he 
went much further than his father in his conception of the 
réle to be played by the Arabs themselves. Since his late teens 
he had grown up in Arab surroundings and was acquainted 
with Arab culture and history. He had also learnt to speak 
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Arabic, although to the end of his life he spoke little but the 
Cairo patois. But it was during his military campaign in 
Arabia, where he came into close contact with the Bedouin, 
that his imagination was first kindled and his sympathies 
awakened. 

It was at the instigation of the Sultan that Mohammed 
Ali had undertaken the extermination of the Wahhabis in 
Central Arabia. These Moslem puritans (King Ibn Saud is of 
their persuasion) denounced the annual pilgrimage to the 
sacred shrines at Mecca and Medina as idolatry, and were in 
danger of wresting Arabia from the Sultan’s grasp. Though 
Ibrahim had received his baptism of fire fighting against the 
Mamelukes in Upper Egypt, this was his first important 
command. Relieving his brother Toussoun in 1816, he 
destroyed the political power of the Wahhabis and captured 
their stronghold of Deraiya in September, 1818. 

During the 400-mile journey across the desert from Medina 
he had shared intimately in all the experiences of his Arab 
troopers and had. become genuinely fond of the race from 
which they sprang. He found them so much more alert and 
responsive than the Turks that he could never again regard 
them, like his father, as an inferior race, unfit for positions of 
responsibility even in his household. It is from this period 
in his life that his enthusiasm for the establishment of a great 
Arabic Empire dates. 

On his return to Cairo in December, 1818, he was wel- 
comed as a conqueror. Even the great Mohammed Ali per- 
mitted him to enjoy his triumph in sole state. Unobserved 
he watched from a window of a neighbouring mosque the long 
military and civic procession acclaiming Ibrahim the hero of 
the hour. 

But this was only the beginning of Ibrahim’s triumphs. 
Six years later, in 1824, the new Sultan, following the pre- 
cedent set by his predecessor, appealed to his powerful 
vassal, the Viceroy of Egypt, to deal with the insurrection in 
Greece. The army which Ibrahim embarked in July, 1824, 
and which, after an initial setback, he led in triumph through 
the streets of Athens was a highly trained military machine, 
the creation of a French careerist who had served in the armies 
of Napoleon. ‘‘Colonel’’ Séves (better known under his 
Moslem name of Soliman Pasha) travelled east after Waterloo 
to become modern Egypt’s first military adviser. The news 
of the fall of Athens and the siege of the Acropolis spread 
alarm throughout the chancelleries of Europe and moved not 
only Hellenists but politicians to action. The Egyptian fleet 
was defeated at Navarino in 1827 by a combined squadron 
of English, French and Russian vessels. The year following 
Tbrahim was forced to capitulate and leave the country. 
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Balked in Greec: by European interference, Mohammed 
Ali turned his attention to a country nearer his heart as well 
as his frontier. On the refusal of the Sultan to grant him 
suzerainty over Syria as a reward for his intervention in 
Greece, he set about winning the country for himself. The 
expedition set sail in the late autumn of 1831 with Ibrahim 
in command. The Turkish pasha of Acre offered ;stout 
resistance, but after the fall of the city in May, 1832, Ibrahim’s 
progress was unopposed, and he was acclaimed by the whole 
population as the champion of Arab liberation. He crossed 
the frontier into Turkey and defeated the main Turkish army 
at Konia. The intervention of the Great Powers alone pre- 
vented him from marching on Constantinople, and Mohammed 
Ali had to be content with formal recognition by the Sultan 
as suzerain of Syria. 

There is an interesting parallel between Ibrahim’s advance 
in 1832 and Allenby’s in 1918. Egypt was the starting point 
of both campaigns and both had as their objective the expul- 
sion of the Turks from Syria. On each occasion the invading 
army crossed the Sinai peninsula into southern Syria, and 
after breaking enemy resistance, marched unopposed into 
Damascus and other centres, with the active assistance of the 
Arab inhabitants. The military advance of both generals 
was heralded by promises of political emancipation. In both 
cases the machinations of the Great Powers frustrated these 
hopes. 

Ibrahim was appointed to the governorship of the pro- 
vince over which he had triumphed, a difficult task in view of 
the varied nature of the population. He now began to put 
into practice his ideas for an Arab revival. He had arrived in 
the country speaking of himself as an Arab. ‘‘I came to 
Egypt as a child,” he is quoted as saying, “‘ and my blood has 
been coloured completely Arab by the Egyptian sun.” He 
spoke openly of his aims, and tried to spread his ideas amongst 
rich and poor. Unlike his father, Ibrahim took the view that 
the Arabs were fully capable of self-government. 

The inhabitants, both Moslem and Christian, believed 
that a new era had dawned. At first they submitted willingly 
to the new order that was set up after barely a year of occupa- 
tion. Ibrahim Pasha took the lead in initiating a wide pro- 
gramme of primary education for boys which was modelled 
on the system inaugurated by his father in Egypt. This was 
directed deliberately towards reawakening national conscious- 
ness amongst the pupils. He invited the assistance of a dis- 
tinguished French surgeon, Dr. A. Clot (Clot bey) who had 
served Mohammed Ali in the fields of public hygiene and 
medicine in Egypt. Colleges were established in such centres 
as Damascus, Aleppo and Antioch, where the pupils, all 
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Moslem, were boarded, clothed and taught at government 
expense, wore uniform and received military training. 

Amongst other things Ibrahim’s tolerant administration 
reopened the gates to the culture of the West, particularly 
from France and America. From 1834 onwards missionaries, 
who had been forced to leave the country in 1773, flocked 
back, re-establishing colleges and introducing printing presses. 
Arab historians themselves admit the distinct contribution 
made by western culture towards the regeneration of the Arab 
soul. It is significant that it was at a meeting of a literary 
society, founded at the instigation of some American mis- 
sionaries, that in 1847 the first premature cry of Arab national- 
ism was heard. 

But, however tolerant and impartial his administration, 
Ibrahim maintained a strict control over every corner of the 
land, save only Mount Lebanon where in a half-ruined castle 
Lady Hester Stanhope, a niece of William Pitt and one-time 
favourite of London society, held despotic sway over her own 
territory and hurled defiance at the invaders. 

The strict régime imposed by Ibrahim soon proved as 
little welcome to the Arabs as the yoke of Turkey. Risings 
everywhere were the result and Ibrahim was partially suc- 
cessful in suppressing them by the general confiscation of 
arms, which only led to greater disaffection. The recruiting 
of the population for military service resulted in the emigration 
of great numbers to Asia Minor and Mesopotamia, and the 
commandeering of beasts of burden led to the decline of 
agriculture and trade. In 1838 the Sultan felt strong enough 
to renew the struggle against his insatiable vassal. In spite 
of a decisive victory over the Turkish army at Nezib in 1839, 
Mohammed Ali deemed it prudent to yield to European 
pressure and in November, 1840, ordered Ibrahim to begin 
the evacuation of Syria. 

It is not enough to blame European intervention or 
Ibrahim’s own lack of statesmanship for his failure to re- 
generate Arab national consciousness. For in 1840 Arab 
national consciousness did not yet exist. Religious animosity 
sharply divided the masses and proved too strong for any 
corporate spirit of hostility towards the Turk or loyalty to 
their new master. The very introduction by Ibrahim of 
reforms for Christians provoked revolts on the part of the 
Moslems. And in spite of all their pretensions, neither 
Mohammed Ali nor Ibrahim were Arabs and neither was 
acceptable to the true sons of the Prophet. Therefore their 
advocacy of an Arab revival lacked the force of spontaneity. 
Its driving motive was personal ambition. Less than a 
century later the summons to revolt came from a ruling family 
claiming descent from the Prophet himself, and Palmerston’s 
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successor at the Foreign Office gave Britain’s blessing to the 
project. 

If Ibrahim’s new order collapsed with the Egyptian 
evacuation, it produced one lasting result. Moslem parents 
had been stirred into action by the success of Ibrahim’s 
military academies to provide schools of their own. The 
interest aroused in secular education was maintained long 
after his departure and produced an educated class with 
whom the Sultan soon had to reckon. The reimposition of 
Turkish authority led to serious revolts. In 1856 the Sultan 
was forced to acknowledge the complete equality of all creeds 
in the Ottoman Empire in matters of taxation, justice and 
citizenship. 

In the years that followed, Ibrahim Pasha was mainly 
concerned with the administration of Egypt. In September, 
1848, owing te his father’s mental condition, he was formally 
recognised by the Sultan as Viceroy. But he was not destined 
to hold high office for long. His health, which had been 
restored by his visit to Europe in 1845-46, again rapidly 
deteriorated, and on November 10, 1848, he died, some 
9 months before his father. 

Mohammed Ali’s personality has left an enduring mark on 
the history of the world. Perhaps this is why the name of 
his son is to-day practically unknown. But when the struggle 
of the Arab world for independence is completed and the 
impartial historian can take up his pen to trace its course, 
Ibrahim Pasha is assured of an honoured place in the story. 

From his earliest contact with the Arabs during the con- 
quest of the Hejaz, he aimed at the regeneration of the Arab 
race. He envisaged a great Arabic Islamic empire, with 
Egypt as its centre, Cairo as its capital and himself as head 
with the title of Caliph. But however much he was swayed by 
personal ambition, his declared aim was always the liberation 
of the Arab world from foreign domination. 

To-day, the Arab League, a lusty infant of three years’ 
growth, with its permanent headquarters in Cairo and relying 
mainly on the strength of a wealthy, rejuvenated and inde- 
pendent Egypt, is the latest and:most significant manifesta- 
tion of Arab nationalism. 

It has declared to the world, in the terms of its covenant, 
that it has come into existence “ for the general good of the 
Arab States, the improvement of their circumstances, the 
security of their future, and the realisation of their hopes and 
aspirations.”” These, though animated by a more democratic 
— are but a modern echo of the sentiments of Ibrahim 

asha. 
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LAW AND JUSTICE 


SiR HARTLEY SHAWCROSS, the Attorney-General, believes 
that British justice, though unequalled, is too costly and too 
complex. In a recent address to lawyers in Lincoln’s Inn, Sir 
Hartley Shawcross was reported to have observed that the 
cost of obtaining justice, the complexity of the procedure, 
the lack of finality until the matter has been pursued through 
each level of a three-tier and sometimes a four-tier system, 
are grave criticisms. He added that the Rushcliffe Reforms 
may be one of the first measures before Parliament in the 
next Session, although these would do nothing to reduce the 
actual cost of litigation or to save the pockets of those who 
fell outside the still too-narrow limits of the scheme. Where 
there is comment on these remarks about the cost of justice, 
there is, of course, general agreement. No less warmly will 
the public welcome Sir Hartley’s strictures on ‘‘ the shocking 
condition of the Statute Book.” ‘‘ We need to consider 
whether . . . the jungle and wilderness of the law is really 
advantageous to clear decision,” he declared, in one of the 
boldest criticisms of the rust that coats various sections of the 
legal machine. 

Legal reforms are long overdue. Mr. Churchill made 
reference in his broadcast speech in February last to 25,000 
new rules and orders issued in the past few years. According 
to the Daily Telegraph report, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on March 2 said in the House of Commons: “ Nobody ever 
knows the law until it has been declared by the Supreme 
Tribunal, the House of Lords.” Assuming that supreme 
Tribunal tackles five of these new rules and orders every 
week, it would take 100 years for anyone to know what they 
all mean in law! It is interesting to contrast this fact with 
the lucidity of Divine law. The ten Commandments, being 
learned by heart in a day, are understandable by all! No 
wonder the Son of God declaimed : ‘‘ Woe unto you lawyers 
also! for you load men with burdens grievous to be borne 
and you yourselves touch not the burdens with one of your 
fingers ”’ (Luke xi. 46). 

One source of grievance a litigant may nurse, of course, is 
that justice and law need not necessarily be synonymous. 
In that sense there is not infrequently apparent a conflict 
between the essence of Divine law and Constitutional practice. 
A Constitutional Government is one where the rulers are them- 
selves subject to fixed laws. Any Government, or Ministry, 
breaking those fixed laws is acting unconstitutionally. God 
Himself, on Mount Sinai, in 1491 B.¢. (that is 3,439 years ago) 
established certain fixed Divine laws, which comprised the 
Ten Commandments. The difficulty of trying to reconcile 
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the essence of both has challenged man in all ages of society 


since then. 

An unbiased interpretation of the Constitutional law may 
quite easily merely outrage a sense of injustice, rather than 
quiet it. A good communal example is the case of Stevenage, 
the new town planned by our Labour Government. There 


many men are in the preliminary stages of building that new | 


town. Those who approve owe its rise to the Government, 
the Appeal Court, and the Court of the House of Lords. 
Those who do not approve—who indeed were actually 
heartened by a judge in a lower court who himself disapproved 
—see in it a repetition of the sin of King Ahab in 900 B.c. 
“who did evil above all before him.” Before acquiescing in 
the destruction of his harmless and God-fearing subject, 
Naboth, so as to seize his vineyard—which he coveted con- 
trary, incidentally, to the Tenth Commandment, and stole 


contrary to the Eighth Commandment, introducing slander }} 


contrary to the Ninth Commandment—he did, at least, have 
the grace first to offer his victim “a better vineyard.” Have 


the present Government, or the Appeal Court of the House of 


Lords demonstrated the possession of as much grace as this 
man ‘‘ who did evil above all before him”? Certainly, those 
of us who disapprove the spoliation of the inhabitants of 
Stevenage think not. 

Again, the present nationalisation of certain industries 


illustrates how oddly so-called “ laws ” can be made to work. | 


When a Government issues, say, I,000,000,000 paper pounds 
for such a purpose, it consumes paper and ink, but adds 
nothing whatever to the nation’s wealth. It merely reduces 
the value of all existing money ro rata with the amount of 
new money relative to the old. Such an issue actually 
“steals” from every citizen a portion of the money he 
possesses (thus, incidentally, breaking the Tenth and Eighth 
Commandments). It repeats the performance when it forces 
unwilling citizens to take that paper money against their will, 
in some cases reducing their income some 40 per cent., and 
adding to the burdens of the miserable tax-payers. 

When our citizens are despoiled by nationalisation of 
certain industries, why do they not appeal to any of the 
Courts of Justice? Did the example of Stevenage convince 
them that justice was not to be looked for in that direction ? 

Another oddity is found in covenants under Seal. In 
very ancient times, in order to make a covenant unchangeable, 
the party making it had experienced death symbolically, 
because after death he had no power to change anything 
therein. The symbolism was that the party making the cove- 
nant took an animal, killed it, spilled its blood and cut it 
down the centre into two halves, placing them a little distance 
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apart upon the ground. Then he walked between the two 
halves, thus, in symbol, passing through death, and making 
the covenant irrevocable. God Himself made such a cove- 
nant with Abraham in Ig13 B.C. as recorded in Genesis xv. 
5-18. When, therefore, a Seal is put on a covenant to-day, 
it is the colour of blood and the covenant becomes a solemn 
covenant which nothing can change, apart from the consent 
of both parties. 

Let us see what British legal practice does with sealed 
covenants. Each year many patent grants are issued by the 
Crown over the Royal Seal, which makes them unalterable. 
In the text of these patent grants it is emphatically stated : 
“Said patentees shall have and enjoy the whole profit and 
advantage from time to time accruing, by reason of the said 
invention during the term of sixteen years from the date 
hereunder written.”” And: “ These our letters patent shall 
be continued in the most beneficial sense for the advantage 
of the said patentee.” Neither of these promises is ever 
carried out, for nearly half the receipts are deducted by the 
Inland Revenue—who are not even mentioned in the patent 
grant—whether they are for royalties or for the purchase 
price of the Patent. On top of this, additional claims are 
made by the Inland Revenue for sur-tax, whereby the paten- 
tees may be left with as little as 24 per cent. of the 100 per 
cent. promised him! Since, under our laws there is nothing 
available for the purchase of machinery to produce anything 
for the public good, after taxes, etc., have been deducted, 
inventors leave the country for, say, the Americas. 

One inventor went through all the British Courts open to 
him asking the Crown to fulfil its solemn sealed covenant, 
with the following results: the General Commissioners, the 
Special Commissioners, the High Court, the Appeal Court 
and the Court of the House of Lords all refused to implement 
the Royal Covenant. The Appeal Court would not even allow 
the public to hear more than about one-third of the Appeal 
before giving an adverse judgment. The House of Lords, 
despite the provision of the Income Tax Act, 1918, section 
149, 3, refused permission to the inventor to present his case 
at all! And yet all the Courts represent, under oath, the 
justice of God, while apparently, forgetting the Third Com- 
mandment: ‘“ Thous halt not take the Name of the Lord 


thy God in vain.” 
P. St. G. KIRKE. 


A FINANCE OFFICER IN ITALY 


THE three trucks nosed their way cautiously into the empty 
Piazza. Tommy-guns at the ready, the crews eyed the roofs 
of the old fourteenth-century buildings somewhat nervously. 
All was silent and seemingly deserted. In the distance, 
however, a cautious head peered round a door—there was a 
yell—‘‘ Americani!’’ and in a few moments the hitherto 
deserted square was filled with an excited yelling crowd of 
Italians, thronging around the trucks, trying to reach and 
touch the five British and five American officers who with 
their drivers and clerks sat somewhat self-consciously aloft. 
At length one Italian with more commonsense than the rest, 
forced his way through the crowd to the side of the leading 
truck and started to answer the eager questions which were 
put to him. “ Si signore, the last German left two hours ago, 
no signore, we have seen no Allied troops, no signore the 
partisans have not yet arrived. Si signore, the Prefect of the 
province and the Sindaco of the Town left with the Germans. 
Si signore, the Albergo di Roma across the Piazza was the 
German headquarters and is deserted now except for the 
proprietor.” 

Thereupon the “ Romanca Province Civil Administration 
Team of Allied Military Government,” swung themselves down 
off their lorries to take up the tasks for which they had been 
training for the last six months. 

The 14th-century Preffetura building occupied one face of 
the square and in ten minutes they were all established and 
working, whilst the batmen, cooks and drivers had taken 
possession of the deserted Albergo. Colonel Puccelli, (more 
American than any descendant of the Mayflower, despite his 
Italian name and ancestry) the Provincial Commissioner, took 
possession of the Prefect’s own room, and ordered all available 
Italian Civil servants to be rounded up and brought to the 
building as soon as possible. The team of ten officers con- 
sisted of the American Commissioner, a British Major, one- 
time town clerk to a country borough, as deputy commis- 
sioner ; the legal officer, a judge from Indiana; the police 
officer, a police captain from San Francisco; the supplies 
officer, who had been an official of a London wholesale food 
distributing firm ; the transport officer, the owner of a big 
chain of garages on the South Coast of England ; the agri- 
cultural officer, who had been professor of agriculture in a 
South African University; ‘Tammany Tom” from the 
New York City Hall administration who was destined to be 
the Civil Affairs Officer for Romanca City and who had 
already gone off to occupy the room of the departed Sindaco ; 
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the education officer, one-time president of a college in the 
American ‘“‘ Deep South”; and finally Major Julian Braith- 
waite, once a partner in Braithwaite & Thompson, foreign 
exchange brokers and banking and bill brokers, who as 
Finance Officer was putting his 25 years’ experience of the 
London money market at the disposal of the authorities. 

Julian Braithwaite had been chosen for this job because, in 
addition to his knowledge of banking and finance, he had a 
fair knowledge of Italian, learned first as a junior officer 
under Plumer on the Piave in the first world war, and on 
subsequent holiday trips to San Remo, and other Italian 
Mediterranean resorts. 

The team had been hand picked for the job and whilst 
waiting in rear for the Germans to be driven out, had been 
filling themselves with statistics and data relative to the 
province of four million inhabitants for whose civil adminis- 
tration they, and they alone with no other help, were to be 
responsible. 

So long as the war continued, the Allied Armies in front of 
them demanded one thing only—civil tranquillity in the rear, 
and a clear road to the front for all supplies and reinforce- 
ments. 

It was the team’s job to see that they got tranquillity no 
matter how. The problems of recreating from nothing the 
complex organisation of civil administration needed to feed, 
clothe, transport, police and pay for the myriad wants of four 
million excitable Italians, just released from Fascist and 
German rule, might well have been one to dismay a far 
bigger team than our ten officers. 

Braithwaite buttonholed an Italian who looked to be the 
clerical type and who turned out luckily to be a clerk in the 
local branch of the Banca Comerciale Italiana; and was 
asking the way, first to the local branch of the Banca d’Italia, 
and second, to the offices of the Intendenta di Finanza—the 
provincial representative of the Ministry of Finance—when a 
further complication presented itself as a horde of strange 
persons, armed to the teeth and dressed in a weird assortment 
of British, American and German uniforms, came surging 
into the square. The crowd drew back a little nervously— 
“ partigani ’’—the whisper went round the crowd. Those 
were the almost fabled partisans who for nearly a year had 
been living in the mountains, defying the Germans and the 
Fascist Republicans, levying toll from food and other convoys, 
ambushing and being ambushed in turn. No quarter had 
beenfshown on either side, and the partisans had many scores 
to work off against those Italians in the City who had done 
the dirty work of the Gestapo and of the Fascist action squads, 
shooting-and even torturing such partisans as had fallen into 
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their hands. The problem of keeping law and order was in 
the hands of “‘ Larry the Cop’ from San Francisco. The two 
hundred Italian Carabinieri who would constitute the cadre 
of his provincial police force would not arrive for a week, and 
in the meantime some five thousand partisans under their 
leader, a one-time Bersaglieri captain, now a self-styled 
“‘ General,’ started on a hunt for their old enemies. 

Braithwaite however managed to borrow a squad of 
enthusiastic partisans and sent them off with orders to bring 
back the senior officials of all the banks, the post office, the 
Intendente di Finanza, and the financial secretary of the City. 
Barely had he ensconced himself with his corporal (a junior 
clerk of the Midland Bank in peace time) in a front room on 
the first floor of the Prefettura when these gentlemen began 
to arrive. 

The Director of the provincial branch of the Banca 
d’Italia (the central bank), arrived first, terrified out of his 
wits by being torn from his family by a brawny partisan who 
had emphasised his demands with the muzzle of his tommy- 
gun. The Intendente, came next, a tall thin man with a scar 
on his cheek. He bowed from the waist, glanced at Braith- 
waite’s shoulders and announced himself ‘ di Steht, signor 
Maggiore.” It needed little imagination to place him as “ von 
Shteht,” one-time Austrian Civil servant, and taken over by 
the Italians when the province had been ceded to Italy after 
1918. This did not necessarily stamp him as either Fascist or 
Nazi, as many of these ex-Austrian officials had become more 
loyal Italians than many of the native born. One by one the 
“‘ direttore’’’ of the various commercial banks arrived, and 
finally a fat little man entered, most unwillingly, propelled 
from behind by a huge partisan. “’Ere yer are Governor, 
’ere’s the Postmaster-General, frightened stiff ’e is—’iding 
under the bed I found ’im!” Braithwaite looked up amazed 
at this unexpected fluent Cockney, and then spotted a tiny 
Union Jack sewn on the pocket of the partisan’s battle blouse. 
“Who the hell are you?” Braithwaite rapped out. The 
partisan answered eagerly: “I’m English, I am. Born in 
London, me muvver’s English, me farver an Italian waiter. 
On ’oliday in Italy with me grandfarver when war broke out 
and been on the run ever since. I’m English I am sir, Steve’s 
me name. I’m no Wop!” 

Braithwaite subsequently found that Steve Pozzi’s insis- 
tence on his British nationality had cost him many a fight 
amongst the partisans with whom his reputation as a shooter 
of Germans was fearsome. Braithwaite had a sudden idea. 
“Well, Steve, the war in these parts seems to be ended; 
would you like a job?” ‘‘ Depends what it is,” answered 
Steve cautiously. “I want a combination of door-keeper, 
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messenger, batman and interpreter; how about it?” “Id 
love it, sir.’’ “‘ Then stand behind me and supply the missing 
word if I falter.” And who can say but that in the long con- 
ference which followed the sight of Steve with one hand on 
the butt of his revolver and his tommy-gun slung over his 
shoulder was not partially at least responsible for the alacrity 
with which Braithwaite’s instructions were listened to and his 
orders carried out. 

Many times in the past three months Braithwaite had 
rehearsed this speech to himself in his best Italian. ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, Allied Government has taken over the Civil administra- 
tion of this province until such time as it is handed over to a 
properly constituted Italian Government. I am responsible 
for the province’s finances. All banks will close and stay 
closed whilst an exact statement of the position of each 
branch is compiled on the forms which my clerk will distribute 
to you. On these you will record your assets and your fixed 
and sight liabilities. It should not be necessary for me to say 
that any attempt to withhold information or falsify the 
figures will be very severely punished. When these forms have 
been completed they will be examined and co-ordinated. I 
shall go over them with the Director of the local branch of the 
Banca d'Italia so as to ascertain the total sight indebtedness 
of all the banking institutions in the province. I may tell you 
that if the cash resources of the Banca d’Italia and of the Post 
Office are insufficient to meet these liabilities, a supply of 
bank notes will be shipped up here from Florence before the 
banks are reopened. How long they stay shut depends on 
how quickly you complete your work. My clerk will also 
hand you a list of accounts of German or Fascist origin which 
are to be blocked at once. You will furnish me a separate 
list of all such balances. In addition you will block all 
accounts of all other Italian Governmental, quasi-Govern- 
mental, local Governmental, Co-operative and Fascist or 
quasi-Fascist concerns not mentioned on the specific list, as 
well as of any persons of nationalities other than Italian and 
the private accounts of known Fascists. These you will list 
separately. You will be held personally responsible for this, 
and in any case of doubt you must block the account and 
refer to me.” 

Braithwaite swung suddenly round to address the fat 
Postmaster-General, but his words were drowned by the sound 
of a tornado of shooting from every conceivable sort of auto- 
matic weapon outside. The room was a big one, and the 
meeting was taking place far from the big windows. Never- 
theless, the deputation cowered in their seats. ‘‘ For God’s 
sake find out what’s happening Steve *’; Braithwaite turned 
to the silent figure behind him. Steve disappeared to reappear 
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in a couple of minutes. ‘‘ The partisans say that the Fascist 
Republicans did not get away with the Germans and that they 
are out on the roofs with rifles. The patriots are shooting 
them down from the streets ! ”’ 

Braithwaite shrugged his shoulders, and turning to his 
audience with a nonchalance he was far from feeling, recom- 
menced: “ As the Italian post office functions as a bank in 
regard to its post cheque accounts, you signor direttore, will 
see that similar data is gathered from all your main post 
offices.” The Postmaster spread his hands helplessly. ‘‘ Signor 
Maggiore. I have seventy post offices all over the province, 
some in the mountains where the Germans may still be. How 
can I possibly communicate with them? There are no buses 
or postal vans either running or available.” Braithwaite had 
already thought that one out. ‘‘ By to-morrow we shall have 
requisitioned a dozen or so motor-cycles. A number of 
partisans will be recruited to distribute the forms and pro- 
clamations to your post offices. Those are my preliminary 
instructions Gentlemen, others will follow in a few days. The 
sooner the preliminary work is done by you, the sooner the 
banks can open and normal business recommence.”’ 

“ T shall open offices to-morrow in the Banca d'Italia, and 
you, Signor direttore, will see to it that by to-morrow morning 
at 9.30 a suite of rooms comprising waiting-room and outer and 
inner offices, will be cleared for me and furnished with every- 
thing I might require ’’—he silenced the protest which rose 
automatically to the lips of the local director of the Banca 
d’Italia—‘ I should be sorry to turn you out of your office, 
signor direttore, but unless you have offices ready for me, I 
shall have to do so. One last word. You will also furnish me 
at once with a list of all your staffs, stating their jobs. By the 
time your other lists are furnished, the Police and Security 
personnel will have screened all the names of your staffs. 
Those who are known to have been supporters of the Fascist 
Republicans and are believed to be unreliable will be sus- 
pended pending further investigation. I hope none of you 
will be amongst that number.” 

They looked at one another for a moment and then all 
began to speak at once. Braithwaite knew what was coming 
and held up his hand for silence. “ I know full well Gentlemen 
that you were all members of the Fascist Party. You could 
not have held your positions otherwise. There is a great 
difference, however, between being mere members and being 
active participators in Fascist policy. I shall judge each case 
on its merits. Now Gentlemen I have work to do with the 
Intendente di Finanza, please go to your offices and work. I shall 
be seriously annoyed if I find offices unoccupied for an after- 
noon siesta so long as these figures and lists are uncompleted.” 
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They shuffled their chairs back as they rose, but at that 
moment there was a further stutter of tommy-gun fire, and 
the top glass panels of the central windows fell in with a crash 
<s a line of bullet-holes appeared on the ornately-carved 
ceiling a few feet back from the window. This was too much 
nig nerves of the direttore, who cowered down against the 
wall. - | 

Braithwaite made a hasty calculation of the angle between 
the window and the holes in the ceiling, and deduced first 
that they were being fired by someone standing on the 
opposite side of the road, and second, that unless the firers 
ascended to the third floor of the opposite houses, they could 
not shoot straight into the room. With this doubtful comfort 
he sent Steve hastily out to see what was happening. In a 
few minutes the firing ceased and Steve reappeared with a 
huge grin. ‘‘ Some undersized little Wop with the ducks’ 
disease thought he saw a Fascist on the roof above us. He’s 
so short that he couldn’t aim at the roof without lying on his 
back, so his shots came through here! I told him that the 
building was full of Allied officers who had gone for their guns 
and that he’d better scram or they’d be shooting him ! ” 

Braithwaite grunted and waved the bankers out, as he 
turned to the Intendente. 

The Intendente de Finanza, as the financial representatives 
of the Central Government in each province, were usually 
extremely efficient officials, the pick of the Italian Civil Ser- 
vices. This one, in spite of—or perhaps because of his Austrian 
origin—-turned out to be an especially good specimen. On the 
principle that someone had to be trusted to do this essential 
work, the Fascist Government had not interfered much with 
these officials so long as they were nominally members of the 
party. 

Di Steht was a cultured gentleman, speaking English, 
French, Italian and German with equal fluency. Braithwaite 
found that he, too, had been doing some careful thinking 
during the last few weeks when it had been evident that the 
Germans would fall back, and had already anticipated many 
of Braithwaite’s demands for information. He had antici- 
pated, too, that for the moment at least national and local 
taxation would continue as before, with the exception that the 
extra taxes imposed by the Fascist Republicans who had 
taken over behind the German lines, when the Rome Govern- 
ment had given in to the Allies, would be abrogated. On that 
basis he was able to give Braithwaite a very rough estimate 
of the amount of taxation likely to be collectable during the 
next few months, and he had already compiled a list showing 
the probable cost of running the provincial Government 
organisation on the reduced scale likely for the first few weeks. 
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His responsibility for the budgets of the local communes and 
municipalities ended with approving them in total for trans- 
missions to the Central authorities, and with providing the 
funds needed to make up the proceeds of local taxation. He 
was able, however, to supplement Braithwaite’s information 
in regard to the local authorities by many shrewd comments 
as to their various peculiarities and the probable political bias 
of the various Sindicos. Braithwaite had been supplied in 
advance with a list of forms for the local authorities in which 
careful instructions had been laid down for the compilation 
by each of them of a budget for the next three months on a 
strictly care and maintenance basis. The Intendente readily 
agreed to assume the responsibility for scrutinising and co- 
ordinating, and reporting on these budgets as they came in. 
This took a load off Braithwaite’s mind, as he was uneasily 
conscious of the fact that most of his orders were bluff, and 
that both banks and local authorities could have swindled 
him by cooking the figures had they chosen to take the risk. 

All this had taken several hours, and Braithwaite became 
conscious of the fact that it was many hours since he had 
eaten and that the building was almost deserted. He decided, 
therefore, that the time had come to go over to the Albergo 
di Roma to see what arrangements the American sergeant, 
who was acting as camp commandant, had made regarding 
beds and food. As he rose to go, the door opened and the 
Commissioner, Colonel Puccelli, entered. ‘‘ Saw your light 
young fellow, so I came in to fetch you to chow.” Inci- 
dentally, the electric light, fed from power lines carried on 
huge pylons from the hydro-electric installations high up on 
the Alps far behind the German lines, still functioned, as none 
had thought to cut the cables ! 

As they reached the door, the firing outside rose to a 
crescendo. Peering out they could see the partisans at all the 
corners firing assiduously at all the roofs. Whether because 
of bad aims or because someone was really firing back, bullets 
spattered continually against the stone-work above them. 

They waited for a quarter of an hour, but there was no 
sign of the firing ceasing. Finally Braithwaite clapped his 
steel helmet on his head impatiently. ‘‘ This is all damn 
nonsense, I’m starving, and I am sure that no Fascists are 
replying. Come on, I’m for the hotel.” Looking much 
braver than he felt, he stepped out into the piazza, followed a 
little dubiously by the American colonel. One burst of fire 
whistled uncomfortably near his ear, and then the firing died 
down as if by magic. Side by side, as if they had all the time 
in the world, and were far too interested in their talk to worry 
about such a small thing as tommy-gun fire, the two officers 
paced slowly down the centre of the square and disappeared 
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into the hotel doors. Immediately the firing recommenced. 

Inside the hotel, however, a dapper figure in all the glory 
of an Italian General’s uniform awaited them. It was 
“ Generale ”’ Carozzi, the commander of the partisans. Heaven 
only knew where he had obtained his finery from. In spite of 
his exalted rank, he was very humble to the Commissioner 
and very anxious to please. Braithwaite, conscious of the 
nearness of that last burst of fire, cut short his explanations 
somewhat cavalierly. ‘‘ Your men are like a lot of children 
with new toys! Because they’ve got tommy-guns, and bren 
guns, they must fire them off—worse than Arabs at a feast ! 
There are no Fascist Republicans on the roofs here, if I were 
one I’d be hiding so flat you’d take me for a floor-board ! ” 

Carozzi protested eagerly. ‘“‘ Si Signor Maggiore, there are, 
they have shot five of my men already.”’ ‘‘ Rubbish,” snorted 
Braithwaite angrily as he went on to dinner. 

It was a typical Italian summer evening, with little air 
stirring when Braithwaite, fed and better tempered, sauntered 
out to the gate of the courtyard in front of the hotel in com- 
pany with the Commissioner, who had taken a fancy to him, 
for a breath of fresh air. 

The firing had died down except for a few isolated shots 
here and there. Suddenly in the distance there was a roar, 
and a mass of struggling partisans appeared from one of the 
streets debouching on to the Square. They were obviously 
making for the hotel gate, and their yells and shouts were 
blood curdling. Colonel Puccelli vanished and reappeared 
complete with tin hat and revolver. As the mass of howling 
men drew near, it was seen that they were surrounding some- 
one in civilian clothes. At length they rushed up to the two 
officers. ‘‘ Generale ’’ Carozzi appeared in front. ‘‘ See Signor, 
we were right, there were Fascist Republicans on the roof, we 
caught this one, he is the ex-Prefect, a member of the Brigate 
Nero—the hated black brigade, a gouger out of partisan’s eyes. 
We have brought him here to shoot him up against this wall 
in your honour.” Braithwaite grinned in spite of the gravity 
of the situation. In spite of the ex-Prefect’s sinister reputa- 
tion, Braithwaite felt a little sorry for the poor devil in their 
midst. Barefooted, his feet cut to pieces by the cobbles, blood 
streaming from his face in all directions, completely mad with 
terror, he certainly was a frightening sight. By this time 
“Larry the Cop”’ had appeared on the scene. “ Nothing I 
can do to stop them, Major, I’ve no police nor nothing ! ” 
Braithwaite thought for a moment and then turned suavely 
to the Italian general. ‘“‘ We appreciate the honour, Signor 
Generale, and we apologise for having doubted you. Never- 
theless, lest it might be said afterwards that you had been 
actuated by personal motives, don’t you think it would be 
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better if you were to keep him until morning and then hold a 
formal court-martial ? If he is whom you say, shoot him by 
all means, but see to it that written evidence and a written 
verdict is preserved for use in the future.’’ The Italian thought 
fora moment. ‘Si Signor Maggiore, you are wise, it would 
be better, take the animal away until to-morrow!” The 
yelling recommenced and the crowd moved off. Braithwaite 
and the Commissioner went very thoughtfully to bed. 

The next day Braithwaite organised his motor-cycle squads 
of partisans and sent them off on circular routes which would 
enable them to drop off the parcels of forms, proclamations 
and instructions at every post office and municipio. 

During the next fortnight he contrived to visit each of the 
main municipalities in a jeep to explain the forms, collect the 
results and answer any queries. Some of these visits necessi- 
tated nightmare journeys along mountain roads half blasted 
away, with a sheer drop of 1,000 feet on one side, and with 
every evidence that the road had once been, and might still be 
mined. In two weeks, however, all his returns were in, and 
after consultations with the local Director of the Central Bank, 
Braithwaite disappeared to Florence to reappear with a con- 
voy consisting of two trucks containing 30 million lire in 
notes, guarded by two American military police jeeps armed 
with heavy machine-guns. Everything was then set for the 
banks and post offices to reopen, but Braithwaite never stayed 
to see it happen. The penalty for efficiency was to be given 
something more difficult to do, and much to the Commis- 
sioner’s annoyance, Braithwaite was replaced in Romanca by 
a junior officer on the day the banks were due to open, and 
was sent hurriedly forward to a province further north to 
commence the whole cycle of operations again. Under such 
circumstances, there seemed still some romance in banking. 


CHARLES LOMBARD. 


THE STORY OF A HOE 
A CAUTIONARY TALE 


THIS is the true story of a hoe bought a few weeks ago for 6s. 
It has cost the taxpayers of this country an unknown amount 
of money, and the story is typical of what happens under 
Socialism. 

A certain man, now in the employment of the State, 
received a furnished house and garden as part of his emolu- 
ments. As he is a keen gardener he spent a good deal of his 
leisure time cultivating his garden, which is, of course, State 
property. During his labours he broke the garden hoe. 
After consideration he decided that as this was also State 
property, there was no reason for him to replage this out of his 
own pocket, but to apply for a replacement from a stores 
depét in a city a number of miles away. 

Accordingly he made the official application, and in due 
course a civil servant sent back a very civil reply to the effect 
that there were no garden hoes in stock, and that he had 
better buy one himself and recover the cost. A few hours later 
he found a suitable hoe in the local ironmonger’s shop, bought 
it for 6s., told the shopkeeper that in due course the Govern- 
ment Department responsible would pay the bill and carried 
the hoe back in his car to his garden. He then sent the bill 
to the polite civil servant at the depét. 

After a long silence four forms exactly similar arrived with 
a covering letter asking for full details to be returned and 
each form to be signed. Without these properly completed 
the Department found itself unable to settle the account of 6s. 
The forms were immediately filled in and duly returned. 

After a further delay a new question arose, and it was 
requested that the broken hoe be returned to the store as a 
proof that it actually had been broken. Fortunately the two 
broken parts had been thrown on one side in a potting shed. 
From this they were recovered, packed up and sent ““O.H.M.S.” 
to the depét. 

Again a further period of waiting. At length a message 
was received to the effect that an inspector was coming over 
by car in order to see the new hoe, and to report that this was 
a replacement of the broken tool. Such an expenditure of 
time by a salaried official, to say nothing of the waste of petrol 
and the wear and tear of a car, seemed to be so unnecessary 
that a protest was made. To this a considered reply was sent 
to the effect that in view of the status and grade of the present 
tenant of the government house, it had been decided that the 
visit of an inspector might be cancelled, but that four more 
forms certifying that the new hoe was an exact counterpart 
of the old one, were to be completed and signed. 
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This has been done, but the 6s. has not yet been received 
by the ironmonger who is still waiting for his bill to be paid. 
The officials concerned have all been acting throughout in 
strict obedience of the Treasury regulations laid down to make 
sure that public funds are safeguarded. Noone is ina position 
to cut through all this red tape. This is what Socialism means 
in practice, as those who have spent any time in the Services, 
or in Government Departments, know only too well. The 
country is suffering at the present time by the introduction 
of this system into the running of our coal mines and railways, 
and, if certain members of the Cabinet have their way, this 
will also be applied before 1950 to a nationalised iron and 
steel industry. The tale of a hoe is typical of what is happen- 
ing in enterprises involving millions of pounds where delays and 
circumlocution are adding greatly to direct and indirect taxa- 
tion—the price we have to pay for Socialism in practice. 


B. S. TOWNROE. 


LOCAL STYLE 


Locat STYLE IN ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. By T. D. Atkinson. (Batsford. 
15s.) It has been Mr. Atkinson’s object in this book to investigate 
certain architectural styles and peculiarities which have developed in 
different countries, and to try to trace the various causes of these local 


styles. He suggests seven main reasons, namely, geology, race, religion, J 


the foreigner, wealth, transport and fashion. It may quickly be seen 
what a wide field these various influences cover, and Mr. Atkinson con- 
siders each one in some detail. These in local style were mainly to be 
found in medizval architecture, so that inevitably most of the author’s 
examples are churches, for little else has survived from this period to the 
present day. This book does not aim at a description and appreciation 
of the artistic achievement of the day, but it is a valuable contribution 
towards a greater knowledge of the conditions which played such an 
important part in the development of medieval art. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
SUPREME AUTHORITY 


$1r,—IN your issue of last April Mr. T. E. Utley writes: 

“Sovereignty is the legal right of a supreme authority 
to do what it chooses to its subjects.”” I question the correct- 
ness of that statement. It is possible to surrender uncon- 
ditionally to a sovereign power, or to give unconditional 
allegiance to a sovereign power, but that has not been the 
usual practice among Englishmen. What authority is there 
for the proposition that the absence of any limitation or 
conditions is an essential quality of sovereignty ? 

If Mr. Utley is right, we must suppose that King John 
ceased to be a sovereign when he signed Magna Carta, and 
we must wonder why sovereigns are usually required to take 
a coronation oath, for if the sovereign power is unlimited, 
what need is there for any sovereign to take an oath as to 
what he will do or refrain from doing. 

A sovereign power is like a horse; it is not much good 
to you unless it is bridled. The bridle of a sovereign power 
is or should be the constitution, and that is equally true 
whether the sovereign power is vested in a monarch, an 
oligarchy or a democracy. In the absence of a constitution 
securing the rights and liberties of the Subject, a noticeable 
feature of democracy is the robbery and persecution of mino- 
rities by majorities. Mr. Utley’s definition of sovereignty 
would make a good definition of tyranny. 

Yours faithfully, 
M. C. M’Creagh. 
56 St. GEORGE’S DRIVE, 
S.W.1 


MR. UTLEY writes :— 

Mr. M’CREAGH asks: “ What authority is there for the 
proposition that the absence of any limitation or conditions 
is an essential quality of sovereignty ?”’ The precise answer 
is to be found in John Austin’s Lectures on Jurisprudence, 
p. 226. This definition, generally accepted by English 
jurists, is as follows: ‘‘ If a determinate human superior, not 
in a habit of obedience to a like superior, receive habitual 
obedience from the bulk of a given society, that determinate 
superior is sovereign in that society, and the society (including 
the superior) is a society political and independent.” The 
word sovereign, in its juristic sense, must be_ distinguished 
from its popular use as a synonym for “monarch.” In the 
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Middle Ages juristic conceptions were ill-defined but the 
prevalent conception of the position of a king was that he 
was above all men but beneath God and the law, or in other 
words that his duties were moral not legal. From the 16th 
century onwards the King in Parliament has been recognised 
as sovereign, i.e., as legally competent to do anything. This 
does not imply the moral right to abuse power. As I wrote :— 
“Those who enjoy these powers are not considered morally 
entitled to abuse them or infallible in their use of them. 
Sovereignty is a legal fiction and a practical necessity.” 


To the Editor of THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


TOWARDS A REPUBLIC 


DEAR Sir,—A notice on our local Post Office board calls 
for tenders for the re-painting of the local Private Boxes in 
(republican) green instead of the present (royal) red. 


1 understand that the rest of the red paintwork is to be 
replaced by grey or brown. 


It is unlikely that this smal: village is the only one where 
the change is to be made—or that it is without political 
significance, with an Election due in a few weeks. It may 
serve to catch a few votes for General Smuts’ Fusion Party. 


May one also expect the re-painting of the many thousands 
of P.O. vehicles ? 


Yours very truly, 
C. R. PRANCE. 


Port St. Johns, South Africa. 
April, 1948. 


Is 


COFFEE ON ’CHANGE 


WuatT subtle connection is there between coffee and finance, 
or is it merely that they happen to come in together, like 
“hops and turkeys, carps and beer” of the old couplet ? 
It was in the 17th century that the medieval idea of commerce, 
under which the actual goods or land passed between buyer 
and seller, and companies of merchants were only loose 
societies in which each member was an independent capitalist, 
was giving way to the modern practice of forming joint stock 
companies, the members of which-had no necessary connection 
with the goods dealt in, and stockbrokers and financiers 
came into being. London had always boasted a goodly 
number of taverns, but that they would have been inadequate 
to accommodate the throngs that came daily to the City on 
business is proved by the multitude of coffee houses that 
sprang up all round the Royal Exchange immediately fol- 
lowing the introduction of the beverage on which their trade 
was founded. For the new type of merchants, with their 
clerks, used them as their offices, gave them as their addresses, 
advertised from them, and received in them the visits of their 
clients. The houses of the City were then mostly for resi- 
dents and shopkeepers; some great merchants had ware- 
houses, but those who lived away from the crowded centre 
had not yet become accustomed to rent an office. Even as 
late as 1835 the directory contains the names of 93 people 
who give their address as the Baltic coffee house in Thread- 
needle Street. 

Considering that for 300 years merchant adventurers had 
ransacked the East for its spices, its wine and its art, it seems 
odd that coffee was unknown in England until the 17th 
century. Probably its earliest mention is that by John 
Evelyn, who, when at Oxford in 1637, records that a Greek 
student used to prepare it for his own drinking. Anthony 
Wood records the same of a Cretan at Balliol in 1648, and 
from the University it seems to have spread to the town, for 
a coffee house was started in Oxford in 1650, two years before 
the first made its appearance in London. There are two 
accounts of this, both referring to the year 1652, one that a 
coffee house was set up in St. Michael’s Alley, Cornhill, by 
one Bowman, coachman to a Turkey merchant, and the other 
giving the credit to Pasque, also servant to a Turkey merchant, 
in George Yard, Lombard Street. A duty on coffee was im- 
posed by the first Excise Act of 1660, and by Statute of 1663 
coffee houses were directed to be licenced. 

The new craze spread rapidly and coffee houses sprang up 
all over the town, but around the Royal Exchange, where was 
the heart of London commerce, they could be counted by the 
VOL. CXXX. 3 
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dozen. Even the old coaching inns hastened to provide a 
coffee room, and tagged on to their ancient names the words, 
“and coffee house.” Contemporary descriptions of them, 
though slight, give some indication of their amenities. An 
Italian visitor, about 1669, remarks, ‘‘ In coffee houses in 
winter you can sit round the fire and smoke for two hours for 
twopence ; drinks extra,” and another writer in 1731 says 
that they ‘‘ consist chiefly of one large common room, with 
good fires in winter; and hither the middle sort of people 
chiefly resort, many to breakfast, read the news, and talk 
politics.”’ 

It soon came about that many coffee houses attracted to 
themselves the members of a particular department of com- 
merce, setting aside one room as a subscription room, where 
for a fee of three or four guineas a year those interested would 
be afforded every facility for acquiring the most up-to-date 
information concerning their special line, by letters from 
_ correspondents abroad and the newspapers from every city 


where their business connections lay. In these rooms the - 


waiters were themselves experts in imparting news of the 
movements of commodities in and out of the country, and a 
desk was provided at which, when principals were unable to 
’ attend, their clerks could sit and make notes of the choicest 
bits of information. The most familiar example of this was 
Edward Lloyd’s coffee house in Lombard Street, the meeting 
place of the shipping fraternity, where news of the movements 
of all ships was available by special arrangement with the 
neighbouring general post office. Jonathan’s in Change Alley 
was the resort of stockbrokers, and by two removes became 
the present Stock Exchange. The Jamaica in St. Michael’s 
Alley entertained merchants having connections with the 
trade to the West Indies, the Jerusalem in Cowper’s Court, 
Cornhill, with the East Indies, China and Australia, and the 
Baltic, at number 58 Threadneedle Street, where is now the 
Post Office, with the Russian trade in tallow, oil, hemp and 
seeds. Many more will be mentioned whose names indicate 
the kind of commerce in which their patrons were engaged. 
In the strenuous political struggles of the late 17th and 
early 18th centuries, when Whig and Tory fought it out with 
plot and counter-plot, some coffee houses became centres of 
one party or the other, and for this reason the government in 
1679 made an effort to suppress them. Chief Justice North, 
when consulted on the subject remarked: ‘‘ though retailing 
of coffee may, under certain circumstances, be an innocent 
trade, yet as it is used at present in the nature of a common 
assembly to discourse of matters of state, news, and great 
persons, it becomes unlawful,’ and added that the coffee 
houses might be treated as common nuisances. Accordingly 
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a proclamation was issued for shutting them up and forbidding 
the sale of coffee in the metropolis, but this caused such an 
uproar among the commercial classes that it was quickly 
withdrawn. 

Among the most notorious of the political coffee houses 
was the Amsterdam, on the east corner of Bartholomew Lane 
in Threadneedle Street, which in the reign of Charles II 
favoured the Protestants, while Will’s, at the south end of 
an alley called Bank Buildings, on the west side of the Royal 
Exchange, was in the Jacobite interest. The Amsterdam was 
a haunt of Titus Oates, who was heard boasting there of the 
people he was to draw into his net. In April, 1683, an agent 
of Secretary Jenkins informed him: “ Col. Mansell I know, 
who often comes to the Amsterdam coffee house, where meet 
Dr. Oates and others of that gang.” 

The arrogance of Titus Oates in the period of his pros- 
perity is well shown in a newsletter dated September 1, 
1683: ‘‘ There was a dispute at the Amsterdam coffee house 
last Thursday, in effect whether the Turks or Christians were 
the honester men. A gentleman siding with the Christians 
and being a little too familiar with the Salamania Doctor 
Oates told him he was a rascal and struck him two or three 
blows over the head with his cane. The gentleman was 
wedged in on the wrong side of the table and could not make 
him a return, but only with a dish of warm coffee in the eyes 
of him.” 

This north side of Threadneedle Street, opposite the Royal 
Exchange, was almost a continuous row of coffee houses. On 
the opposite corner of Bartholomew Lane was the Globe, 
which before the discovery of coffee had been a tavern, where 
the church of St. Bartholomew Exchange had obtained its 
communion wine in the early 17th century. It was the 
property of the parish. At number 60, two doors west of the 
Baltic, was a coffee house with a variety of names at different 
periods—Grigsby’s, the Dutch, the Antigallican, the New 
England, the North andjSouth American—as though it were 
never certain of its purpose. Quite possibly it was known at 
one time as Richard’s, for in June, 1680, information was 
given to the Privy Council that at Richard’s coffee house in 
Threadneedle Street a stranger said that an information was 
to be exhibited in the Crown Office against the Duke of York 
and to prove him.a Papist, there being several witnesses of 
his receiving the sacrament from a Romish priest. Lords 
Shaftesbury and Grey were to present it. He also said that 
Dr. Fuller, Bishop of Lincoln, had married the King to the 
Duke of Monmouth’s mother, and that at Liége the bed they 
slept in was still shown. This coffee house is also mentioned 
in the vestry minutes of St. Bartholomew’s, when on April 4, 
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1678, a parish committee met there to interview several work- 
men who had offered to make the new pews for the church 
and to examine their models, which they had been told to 
bring with them. 

In the early 19th century the North and South American 
was the most important coffee house in the City. Its sub- 
scription room was thronged daily and all the greatest firms 
of merchants, bankers, and financiers were on their list. 
Their chief business was with the United States of America, 
from where news and journals were received by steam packet 
five or six days after publication and dispatched by fast 
runners to the London newspapers, even though it were in the 
middle of the night. Besides this 300 or 400 files of news- 
papers from every country in the world were on constant 
view. 

Of other coffee houses in Threadneedle Street the Crown, 
which was at first known as the Wellington, was on the site 
of the Bank of England, and opposite, on the west side of the 
Royal Exchange, was the Bank, taking its name from Bank 
Buildings, sometimes called Bank Street, the alley that ran 
down to Cornhill. A few doors east, on the Exchange fron- 
tage, was the Garter. Probably on the site of the Bank were 
Dean’s and Puller’s, as both are mentioned in the parish 
accounts of St. Christopher le Stocks. It seems impossible 
now to define the exact position of the London, where in 1701 
houses were sold by inch of candle, or Moncrief’s, which in 
1698 added to its attractions by exhibiting a gorilla, the 
first to be seen in England. 

A coffee house mentioned in the State Papers as another 
meeting place of the Rye House conspirators was Stephen’s 
in Abchurch Lane, and a few years later Will’s, in Cornhill, 
already mentioned, comes into prominence on the other side. 
The Stuart Papers mention it in 1716 as receiving an extensive 
correspondence, sometimes as many as 200 letters a day, 
from agents abroad of the Old Pretender. In these the leaders 
of the party and their sympathisers were referred to under 
fictitious names, such as the King of Spain, who became Mr. 
Allin, the Earl of Mar signed himself T. Oliver, and Mr. 
Meres- and Mr. Kemp covered other personages. Such 
goings-on sent at least one poor fellow mad. His name was 
Montague, a former captain of dragoons, who on a day in 
1715 walked into the Jerusalem coffee house, and being ad- 
dressed by an acquaintance, struck him a blow in the eye. 
Then, drawing his sword, he rushed across Cornhill and at the 
south door of the Royal Exchange, waving it violently, 
shouted that he had come in the face of the sun to proclaim 
James the Third king of England and that he only was his heir. 
On another acquaintance attempting to restrain him he 
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promptly knocked him down, and grating his teeth and 
foaming at the mouth it took five or six men to force him into 
a coach and hold him there. He was carried raving before a 
magistrate, who sent him to a madhouse. 

There is little doubt that Cornhill numbered more coffee 
houses than any street in London. At the west end, on the 
south side, was Batson’s, at number 17, popular with mer- 
chants of all descriptions. In 1828 42 people gave it as their 
address. Halfway between Pope’s Head Alley and Birchin 
Lane was Janeway’s, mentioned in 1668, and two doors west 
of Change Alley, Bridge’s, conducted on an upper floor. 
In this part of the street were two more, Wilson’s and the 
Seven Stars. At number 24 was the Unicorn, and at number 
31 Tom’s, later known as Tom’s and Union. It had been 
bequeathed in 1533 to the Drapers’ Company by William Prud 
for the support of a perpetual obit, surrendered at the Refor- 
mation and repurchased by the Company. It was still a 
flourishing house in 1850. Number 34 was the Rainbow, much 
frequented by Jewish merchants. Roache’s Handbook to 
London, 1795, mentions ‘“‘ Honest Jerry the High Priest * 
there. In Ball Court, at number 38, was Cole’s, and in 
Cowper’s Court the Jerusalem, afterwards called the Jeru- 
salem and East India. A Privy Council record of 1695 shows. 
how such places were a convenience for those who could not 
be strictly classed as merchants, when passes were granted 
to three men to go to Holland, ‘‘ on the recommendation of 
Mr. Tullie, at the Jerusalem coffee house, fencing master,” 
This house was pulled down in 1879. Besides the Jamaica 
there were two more in St. Michael’s Alley, Bicknell’s and 
the Africa and Senegal. On the north side of Cornhill, in 
Newman’s Court, number 71, was the Virginia and Maryland, 
and at number 87, on the east corner of Sweeting’s Alley, 
John’s, or John’s and Turkey, bought by the Mercers’ Com- 
pany with a legacy left by Peter Blundell in 1599 in aid of the 
poor people in Bedlam, and sold to the Corporation in 1839 
for building the present Royal Exchange. On the same side, 
near the Exchange, was the Flanders, where a meeting of the 
Rye House conspirators is recorded in 1683. 

Sweeting’s Alley, or Rents, extended from Cornhill to 
Threadneedle Street on the east side of the Royal Exchange, 
and although its length was little, its coffee houses were 
numerous. An early one, the Sultaness, or Sultaness Head, 
stood at the north end, and in 1658 advertised in the Mer- 
curius Politicus a drink called by the Chinese Teha and by 
other nations Tay alias Tee. There is good reason to believe 
that this announcement was issued by Thomas Garraway 
and that he was here before migrating to his famous coffee 
house in Change Alley. A token issued by the Sultaness bore 
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on one side a veiled head and on the other a St. George cross 
with four human heads in the quarters. At number 1, the 
Cornhill end, was the Cock, or the Dublin and Cock, later 
renamed the Edinburgh, and at numbers 6, 7 and 8 were three 
in a row, the Baltick, which probably migrated to 58 Thread- 
needle Street about 1838, the New York, an example of an 
early tavern, the King’s Head, becoming a coffee house to 
follow the vogue, and the Portugal. Others were the Bluecoat, 
mentioned from 1682 to 1767, and Joe’s, mentioned in the 
parish accounts of St. Bartholomew’s in 1684. 

_ It may well be supposed that Change Alley, so conveniently 
situated opposite the Exchange, would not be lacking in coffee 
houses. Indeed, the three most famous of them all were there, 
Garraway’s, Jonathan’s, and Baker’s. Their fame rests 
principally on their intimate connection with the South Sea 
Bubble, for most of the schemes that made up that mad gamble 
were hatched at their tables or at benches outside set up by 
the wily company promoters. The first coffee house we hear 
of in the alley was called Morat the Great, in 1662, when it 
was described as new. In that year it advertised in various 
periodicals its coffee, tea, chocolate, sherbet and tobacco, and 
as an inducement to sample these fine things announced a free 
cup of coffee to any customer or other gentleman on the fol- 
lowing New Year’s Day. Its token bore on one side the words 
““Morat ye Great Men Did Mee Call,” and on the other 
“Where Eare I Came I Conquer’d All.” It is apparently to 
this house that Pepys refers in 1663: ‘‘ At the coffee house in 
Exchange Alley I bought a little book.” It is thought to 
have been the same as the later Garraway’s, the position of 
which, at the rear of Martin’s Bank, is still shown by a plaque 
on the wall. An incident in 1675, during Thomas Garraway’s 
tenure, shows how, in those politically troubled times, the 
most trifling conversation that might reflect on king or govern- 
ment had to be reported to the Privy Council. Two French 
visitors struck up an acquaintance with some Englishmen 
sitting at another table and told a tale of the arrival in London 
of the fair Duchess of Mazarin in disguise, having ridden 500 
miles on horseback, booted and spurred, for the special pur- 
pose of beguiling the King. The Englishmen took it as a 
joke, and remarked that such a tale over a bottle of wine 
would be pleasant enough, but over a cup of coffee they would 
have expected something more serious. As reported to the 
Privy Council the narrative takes dialogue form, the speakers 
being referred to as first coffist, second coffist, and so on, and 
one wonders if this were a current expression. 

Jonathan’s stood in the western arm of the alley, where is 
now the rear part of the offices of the Commercial Union 
Assurance, and its special connection with stock dealings is 
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shown in the report of an action at Guildhall before Lord 
Chief Justice Mansfield in 1782. A certain Mr. Isaac Renoux 
sued Mr. Ferres, described as master of Jonathan’s coffee 
house, for pushing him out of the house, and the record goes 
on, “ It being proved upon trial, that that house had been a 
market (time out of mind) for buying and selling government 
securities, the jury brought in their verdict for the plaintiff, 
with one shilling damage.” Ned Ward, in the London Spy, 
written at the end of the 17th century, gives a florid descrip- 
tion of a scene at Jonathan’s, of two sets of financial sharps 
sitting at two separate tables, each set having planned to 
swindle the other, and the losers scowling with hate and 
annoyance. 

Opposite Jonathan’s, on the west side of the alley, was 
Sam’s, which was probably the Kemp’s of an earlier period. 
The plan drawn up in 1748 to illustrate the area of the great 
Cornhill fire of that year shows how at times the coffee 
houses changed their positions. The Rainbow, later at 34 
Cornhill, is shown in Birchin Lane on the corner of Change 
Alley, and next door to it the Jerusalem, which was later in 
Cowper’s Court. The Marine, which from 1683 until at least 
1705 was in Birchin Lane, appears in Change Alley behind 
Baker’s. 

Baker’s, behind the west end of Martin’s Bank, where a 
plaque still marks its position, escaped the fire of 1748, and 
until its demolition in 1928 was essentially the same 17th 
century house. Although known to the present generation 
rather as a quaint old chop house it was still known in the 
early 19th century as Baker’s coffee house. Until the last 
its old-world character made it a favourite resort of the 
business men of the neighbourhood, but when the proprietor 
sold it in 1886 for £26,000 he, apparently surprised at receiving 
so much, remarked, “‘ It is a small dark hole, the greater part 
pene always lighted with gas, and the frontage is only 
27 feet.” 

Although so well known, mention must be made of Lloyd’s 
coffee house in Lombard Street, where a plaque affixed to the 
front of number 16 commemorates it. Edward Lloyd came 
there in 1692 and remained until his death in 1713, after 
which it was carried on by other proprietors until 1784 or 5. 
But in 1769 a waiter employed there broke away and started 
the “‘ New Lloyd’s Coffee-house ” at number 5 Pope’s Head 
Alley, taking most of the customers with him, and it is from 
this place that the modern institution actually derives. 
Apart from this, only one coffee house is recorded in Pope’s 
Head Alley, Waghorne’s, whose proprietor, William Wag- 
horne, is mentioned in the registers of St. Mary Woolnoth 
from 1701 to 1705. 
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There were more coffee houses in Birchin Lane and Finch 
Lane. At the Marine, on the east side of Birchin Lane near 
Cornhill, notice was given in 1705 that 24 hogsheads of red 
French wine were to be sold there by inch of candle. At 
number 10 was the Swordblade, a curious name suggesting 
some connection with Sir Stephen Evance, the Lombard 
Street banker, who promoted the Hollow Swordblade Com- 
pany in the late 17th century. At number 25 was another 
called indifferently the Carolina and the Pennsylvania. Others 
were Ettridge’s and Finch’s, both mentioned in the 17th 
century. In Finch Lane were the Hanover, where in the 
early 18th century the Society of Calvinistic ministers met 
every week, and Jones’s, which in 1704 Daniel Defoe gave 
as the address to where his letters were to be directed. This 
may have been the same as the later ‘‘ Joe’s coffee and chop 
house” at number 8 in the street, of which Cunningham 
remarks: “‘ For a chop or steak and a mealy potato there is 
no place like ‘ Joe’s’ in Finch Lane, Cornhill; but the beer 
is bad.” 

Most of the coffee houses had disappeared by the roth 
century, and only a small minority lingered on into its second 
half. The only one still remaining is the one that started it 
—the Jamaica in St. Michael’s Alley—but as a wine house 
rather than a coffee house. They were the victims of pros- 
perity. As commerce grew business transactions became more 
complicated and at the same time the dissemination of news 
less restricted, and merchants found it more convenient to 
hire an office, while landlords discovered that rebuilding for 
the demand yielded rents that no coffee house keeper could 
pay. The public need remained, but little existed to satisfy 
it except the taverns for several decades, until some bright 
intelligence conceived the idea of the modern teashops, which, 
to the great benefit of the public, have in many ways taken 
the place of the old coffee houses. 

CHARLES PENDRILL. 
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CHRIST STOPPED AT EBOLI 


CHRIST STOPPED AT EBOLI. By Carlo Levi, translated by 
Frances Frenaye. (Cassell, gs. 6d. net). 

Carlo Levi, the author of this book, is a painter who was a 
doctor before he was a painter. He is a native of Liguria, and 
during the Mussolinian régime he incurred the displeasure of 
the authorities by his anti-Fascist activities. He was, there- 
fore, eventually condemned to “ confino” in a small town 
far away to the south of Italy, Gagliano in Lucania. This 
meant that he could not leave the town, even for a walk 
outside it, without permission from the local representative 
of the Government, but could otherwise live, at his own 
expense, as best he might, all his activities being, of course, 
under supervision. This sojourn took place during the years 
1935-30, after which Carlo Levi was able to live in France. 
He returned to Florence in 1942, and was again arrested in 
1943, but was almost immediately liberated by the advance 
of the allied armies, and became the editor of a newspaper, 
the political tinge of which is unknown to me, but it is more 
likely to be Left than Right. This book, therefore, of which 
the translation has only just reached England, refers to 
experiences of a dozen years ago. It was published in Italy 
in 1946, and it attracted considerable attention in that 
country and elsewhere. The English translation first appeared 
in the United States, and has become known to many English 
writers and readers. Indeed, I have seen more than one 
reference to it in critical articles as one of the most remarkable 
books recently published in Italy. I read the book in Italian 
very soon after it came out, and can incidentally congratulate 
the translator on having produced that quite rare thing, a 
good translation of Italian into English. Readers will not 
lose very much by not reading the original, for Carlo Levi 
is not a great writer, and the main literary virtue of this book 
—its power of depicting scenes and persons with great vivacity 
and clarity—loses very little in translation. When I had 
read it for the first time, I did think it remarkable : the second 
time I was not so sure. In any case, it is extremely readable 
on account of its lively qualities of description, and because 
it tells what an extremely cultivated Italian of the north saw, 
heard and experienced ‘in a part of his own country to which 
few Italians from other provinces would be likely to go. It 
is a description of a poverty-stricken district, the soil of which 
is a white clay, alternately mud and iron, of which the 
inhabitants were of two classes, the signori, a somewhat 
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decayed gentry, who passed their lives doing nothing in par- 
ticular except gossip maliciously about one another, and a 
peasantry of extreme antiquity and abysmal ignorance of 
the world outside, tenacious of custom and superstition, and 
deeply suspicious of anything that emanated from “ them ” 
or “‘ Rome,” since they regarded themselves as the victims of 
all powers, including the ultimate power, of destiny. 

I will quote the introductory passage from which Carlo 
Levi takes the title of his book :-— 


“. . . Tam glad to travel back in memory to that other world, 
hedged in by custom and sorrow, cut off from History and the State, 
eternally patient, to that land without comfort or solace, where the 
peasant lives out his motionless civilisation on barren ground in 
remote poverty, and in the presence of death. ‘ We’re not Chris- 
tians,’ they say. ‘ Christ stopped short of here, at Eboli.’ ‘ Chris- 
tian ’ in their way of speaking means ‘ human being,’ and this almost 
proverbial phrase that I have so often heard them repeat may be no 
more than the expression of a hopeless feeling of inferiority. We’re 
not Christians, we’re not human beings; we’re not thought of as 
men but simply as beasts, beasts of burden, or even less than beasts, 
mere creatures of the wild. . . . But the phrase has a much deeper 
meaning and, as is the way of symbols, this is the literal one. Christ 
did stop at Eboli, where the road and the railway leave the coast of 
Salerno and turn into the desolate reaches of Lucania. Christ never 
came this far, nor did time, nor the individual soul, nor hope, nor 
the relation of cause to effect, nor reason nor history. Christ never 
came ; just as the Romans never came, content to garrison the high- 
ways without penetrating the mountains and forests, nor the Greeks, 
who flourished beside the Gulf of Taranto. None of the pioneers 
of Western civilisation brought here his sense of the passage of 
time, his deification of the State or that ceaseless activity which feeds 
upon itself. No one has come to this land except as an enemy, a 
conqueror, or a visitor devoid of understanding. The seasons pass 
to-day over the toil of the peasants, just as they did three thousand 
years before Christ ; no message, human or divine, has reached this 
stubborn poverty. We speak a different language, and here our 
tongue is incomprehensible. The greatest travellers have not gone 
beyond the limits of their own world ; they have trodden the paths 
of their own souls, of good and evil, of morality and redemption. 
Christ descended into the underground hell of Hebrew moral 
principle in order to break down its doors in time and to seal them 
up into eternity. But to this shadowy land, that knows neither sin 
nor redemption from sin, where evil is not moral but is only the 
pain residing for ever in earthly things, Christ did not come. Christ 
stopped at Eboli.” 


I have quoted those opening words at length, precisely 
because they are not typical of most of the book. That 
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somewhat rhetorical and emotional generalisation, although 
paralleled in one or two other passages, has neither the truth 
nor the effectiveness of the plain but lively narrative of what 
Carlo Levi, confinato, saw, did, and heard during his stay at 
Gagliano. That has the immediate truth of a painting, while 
the other, although decked out with a somewhat prophetic 
solemnity of style, is simply a reflection of the author’s after 
the event, needing to be compared with other reflections on 
the subject, and with other facts, before it is accepted as a 
historical statement. Moreover, just because these words are 
the first to meet the reader’s eye, and therefore will influence 
his mind throughout, I feel bound to warn him that these 
outbursts, a little reminiscent of Cobbett in a rage, are not 
accepted by all Italians, including those who have as much 
knowledge and are as enlightened in their views as Carlo 
Levi. I was myself surprised when, on mentioning Levi's 
book with some admiration in a letter to an Italian friend of 
mine—a man of letters with a deep knowledge of Italy and 
Italian history—I got a very irritated reply to that part of 
my letter. I even expostulated, and said that he struck me 
as having been unfair in his criticism. He then wrote me 
another letter, part of which I translate here, so that readers 
may understand where the weakness, according to other 
Italians, of Levi’s book lies. To give the sense rather than the 
actual words used, this is what he said: As for Levi, I have 
thought it over, and this is what I mean. What puts me off 
is his penchant, far too common to-day, for going into the 
“psychology ” of people and nations. It isn’t poetry, it 
isn’t history, it isn’t science and it isn’t politics, but a mixture 
of them all. And I don’t care for that kind of thing even 
when the author says what is true. Besides, Levi overlooks 
two things: first, the vital and moral energy of the Italian 
common people who have furnished half the world with work- 
men and colonisers and who, by their remittances in gold, paid 
a good deal of Italy’s economic debits up to 1914; secondly, 
the social and cultural dignity of precisely that bourgeoisie 
of southern Italy, which kept its end up for centuries, and still 
does so. It may be said that Levi has described decadent 
types which he observed during his “ confino’”’: but in that 
case a man ought not to put on such airs of giving judgment 
and drawing positive conclusions. That was what my friend 
said: and I think I sympathise with his feelings. Supposing 
a clever artist had been confinato in some remote village in 
the north of this country, and described all the backwardness, 
the superstition, and the indifference of the local landowners 
which (in this purely imaginary case) he may have found 
there, drawing emotional generalisations therefrom, I can be 
certain that there would be an outcry from many staunch 
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and reputable people. The Irish, we remember, did not 
much like what the ladies Somerville and Ross wrote about 
Ireland, and The Playboy of the Western World caused a riot. 
Heaven preserve me from passing any judgment on any of 
these matters! The main thing is to appreciate vigour of 
description when one finds it, and there is plenty of this 
vigour in Christ Stopped At Ebolt. 

It is simply a description, from the first day of arrival, of 
the author’s life as a political suspect in what, to him, was a 
wilderness, peopled by the most extraordinary characters. 
Indeed, not a single person, of whatever class, appears to have 
been free from some abnormality, physical defect or dis- 
agreeable feature of mind or body: and it is natural that the 
author was drawn more to the peasants than to the signort, 
partly because among the latter were the conceited young 
podesta and elementary schoolmaster who was the watcher 
over political prisoners, the two incompetent and rival 
doctors, the drunken old priest, and the mayor’s sister, Donna 
Caterina, who was the sworn enemy of the druggist and his 
two daughters, and because the outlook of these people 
seemed to him heartless and contemptible ; but more because, 
being a doctor, though he had long ceased to practise, he found 
himself forced to exercise his curative and surgical skill to 
his utmost capacity simply to save life and alleviate suffering, 
particularly from malaria, and therefore was regarded as a 
man of magic by the peasants to whom already, because he 
was in political disfavour, he represented that century-old 
protest against tyrannical authority, of which, as he remarks 
in some very telling pages, the classical symbol was brigandage. 
All that I can do is to give an example here and there of the 
type of thing or person described. On the first day of his 
arrival Signor Levi was called on to visit a man dying from 
malaria, the peasants having heard at the town hall of his 
arrival. He soon found out why. One of the local doctors, 
Dr. Milillo, “a little under seventy, with the flabby cheeks 
and kind watery eyes of an old fox-hound,” was the uncle 
of the mayor, who cheerfully told the new arrival that his 
uncle was quite useless. The other doctor, called Gibilisco, 
was the mayor’s enemy, and still more the enemy of his 
sister, Donna Caterina, whose husband had made eyes at. one 
of the doctor’s nieces who, after the death of their father the 
druggist, had continued to run the pharmacy under their 
uncle’s drection. Donna Caterina was convinced that they 
had a plot to poison her. At dusk, that first day, when all 
the gentry had gathered, as always, to smoke and gossip 
in the town square, the new arrival met both doctors. He 
describes Gibilisco as “an elderly man, stout but of erect 
carriage, with a pointed grey beard and a moustache that 
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came down over a wide mouth full of irregular yellow teeth,” 
dressed in a worn black frock coat and a kind of top hat, 
with a huge black cotton umbrella that never left him. For 
him, says the author, the science of medicine was just a 
hereditary privilege, a feudal right over the life and death 
of the peasants, who only existed for him as a source of 
money and food, and with whom he was in perpetual feud 
because they failed to pay. It was the peasants, recognising 
at once a disinterested fellow-creature even if they exag- 
gerated his powers, who forced Signor Levi to practise illicitly 
as a doctor, in spite of the trouble it might cause with the 
local gentry. On the morning after his arrival a dozen women 
were waiting with their children on his doorstep. The chil- 
dren ‘‘ pale and thin, with big, sad, black eyes, waxen faces, 
and swollen stomachs drawn tight like drums above their 
thin, crooked legs.’”’ He did not want to come into conflict 
with the jealously guarded interests of the local gentry, but 


“this morning I saw that it would be difficult for me to resist. 
The scene of the day before began all over again. The women 
supplicated me, calling down blessings on my head and kissing my 
hands. Their faith and hope in me were absolute and I could only 
wonder at them.” 


So, he became the peasants’ doctor, helped by one of the local 


barbers who had been a medical corporal, until towards the 
end of his stay, a decree arrived that he was on no account to 
be permitted to do any doctoring. In spite of this, however, 
since neither of the other doctors would go, he was allowed, 
after much delay, to attend a sick man at a near-by village, 
at whose death-bed he witnessed the immemorial custom of 
what the Irish call “‘ keening.”’ 


** He had hardly finished dying when the women pulled the lids 
down over his staring eyes and began their lament. Those two 
gentle, reserved butterflies with their black and white ribbons were 
suddenly transformed into furies. They tore their veils, pulled 
their clothing out of place, scratched their faces until blood came 
and began to dance round the room with long steps, beating their 
heads against the wall and singing on one high note the death story. 
From time to time they put their heads out of the windows, still 
crying the same single note, as if to announce the death to the 
countryside and to the world ; then they drew back into the room 
and went on with the wailing and dancing, which were to last 
forty-eight hours without stopping, until the funeral. This single 
note was long drawn-out, repetitious and agonising. It was impos- 
sible to listen to it without being overcome by an irresistible feeling 
of physical anguish ; it brought a lump to the throat of the hearer 
and made its way straight to the pit of his stomach.” 
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On his return, the peasants who had heard of the ban 
and who were convinced that he could have cured the sick 
man had he been able to go earlier, had gathered with guns and 
axes on their shoulders in a spirit of revolt. They were ready 
to burn the town hall and kill the mayor, their deep sense of 
justice having been outraged. That day, says the author, 
he could have put himself at the head of several hundred 
brigands and taken to the hills. Luckily, wiser counsels 
prevailed ; and what they finally did, after borrowing the 
author’s white, surgical jacket, was to stage an impromptu 
play, representing the fight between a good and an evil 
medical man over a sick man on a stretcher. The good angel 
was winning when an emissary came from Rome and chased 
him away, whereupon the evil doctor tore out the man’s 
heart, a pig’s bladder, and pierced it with a needle till the 
blood spurted out. This play was acted in front of Dr. 
Gibilisco’s house and elsewhere with intense dramatic fervour. 


** Every one of them lived his part: the weeping mother seemed 
the desperate heroine of a Greek tragedy or Madonna by Jacopone 
da Todi; the sick man had a truly death-like countenance ; the 
charlatan in black drew blood from the heart with savage joy ; the 
Roman was a horrible monster representing the State itself in the 
form of a dragon, and the chorus made its commentary and inter- 
pretation with the patience of despair. Was this classical form the 
reminiscence of an ancient art, descended to a popular level or was 
it an original and spontaneous re-creation in a language natural 
to this land, where the whole of life is a tragedy without a stage ?” 


There is a striking parallel to this account in the descrip- 
tion of the performance by a company of strolling players of 
D’Annunzio’s La Fiaccola sotto 11 Moggio at the neighbouring 
town of Grassano. The author had expected to be bored to 
tears by this rhetorical tragedy played by second-rate actors. 
Instead, the intensity of their action transformed the play. 


*“ All the rhetoric, affectation and pomposity of the tragedy 
vanished, leaving just what D’Annunzio’s drama should have been 
in the first place: a bare tale of immutable passions against the 
background of a land that knows no time.” 


This magic change, says the author, was due as much to the 
audience as to the actors, since the core of the tale was true 
to them, and by their enthusiasm they tore away all the tawdry 
trappings of the D’Annunzian verse and esthetic, and left 
the primitive drama unspoiled. 

I find that I have devoted nearly all my space to one side 
of this narrative. Not all the author’s days were spent in 
tending the sick; he often painted, he often read, and often 
was bored. But he made a good many curious acquaintances, 
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from the ancient sexton with toothless gums who acted as 
town crier and inspired a kind of fear on all his fellows because 
he was a wolf-tamer, had power over all animals and could 
call up spirits, to Don Trajella, the drunken old priest, and 
Don Cosimino, the postmaster, who allowed him to read his 
letters before they were sent to the mayor to be censored. 
When he found a suitable dwelling at last, there was difficulty 
about finding him a maid, since even an old woman was 
embarrassed at going into a single man’s house alone; but 
the difficulty was solved when Donna Caterina recommended 
Giulia Venere, who had lived in the same house with the 
priest till he died. She was 41, and had had a great many 
children, most of whom died young, by different men, but she 
brought a two-year-old baby into the house with her. She 
was a witch, too, and initiated him gradually into all the 
approved spells and incantations so that, when he was for- 
bidden to practise as a doctor, the peasants told him to set up 
as a witch-doctor, since he knew all the secrets. Here is the 
author’s description of her, revealing the painter’s eye :— 


** A small head, in the shape of a lengthened oval, covered with 
a veil, rose above her impressively large and erect body, which 
breathed an animal vigour. Her forehead was straight and high, 
half hidden by a lock of smooth, black hair ; her almond-shaped, 
opaque, black eyes had whites with blue and brown veins in them 
like those of dogs. Her nose was thin and long, slightly hooked ; 
her wide mouth with thin, pale lips, somewhat turned down at the 
corners in bitterness, opened when she laughed, over powerful, 
sparkling, wolf-like teeth. Her face as a whole had a strongly 
archaic character, not classical in the Greek or Roman sense, but 
stemming from an antiquity more mysterious and more cruel which 
had sprung always from the same ground, and which was unrelated 
to man, but linked with the soil and its everlasting animal deities. 
There were mingled in it cold sensuality, hidden irony, natural 
cruelty, impenetrable ill-humour and an immense passive power, all 
these bound together in a stern, intelligent and malicious expression.” 


One very interesting chapter speaks of the returned emigrants 
from America, all called ‘‘ americani,” and of the rapidity 
with which they threw off all the outward veneer of civilisa- 
tion which they had acquired in the United States, although 
all the steel tools and implements, razors, axes, scissors and 
saws, were all of the best American steel sent home as pre- 
sents. But perhaps the pleasantest character in the whole 
book is the author’s dog, Barone, who came to him as a gift 
at Grassano, and looked like a cross between a poodle and a 
sheepdog, all white, except for black patches at the ends of his 
ears, with his hair hanging almost to the ground, soft and curly 
as silk, and a face like that of a Chinese dragon, and a wild, 
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playful, childish temperament. ‘‘ He chased butterflies and 
birds, frightened the goats, picked fights with cats and dogs, 
and ran all alone through the fields looking up at the clouds, 
always on the alert, sniffing the air as if he were following the 
fluttering thread of some innocent supernatural thought, the 
bounding incarnation of some woodland sprite.” The 
peasants all regarded Barone as a magic beast, a kind of 
heraldic animal, and endowed with an aristocracy symbolised 
by his name. 

Here I must end, and I shall not end, as does the author, 
with reflections on the age-old problem of southern Italy’s 
social and economic life. The politicians, says Signor Levi, 
do not understand them, and the people of the south have no 
understanding at all of the state. These are problems which 
the Italian people, now making a new start, will have to solve. 
Signor Levi’s book was written while the Italian state was 
still Fascist, so that some of his comments are possibly out of 
date. What is not out of date is his observation of people 
and events, the man blowing up a goat-skin, the castrator of 
sows, the festival of the Blessed Virgin with 3,000 lire spent 
in fireworks, the children, the goats, the merry throng in 
Prisco’s hostelry at Grassano, the passage of the seasons, and 
the arduous works and days. Our armies must have passed 
near Gagliano as they pushed up from the toe of Italy: it 
would be interesting to know if they left any mark. If Signor 
Levi is right, they left none at all, in a land where generations 
of conquerors have passed and been forgotten. 


ORLO WILLIAMS. 


WORLD WAR II 


THE SECOND Woritp War. By Cyril Falls. (Methuen. 15s.) THE 
OrHER SIDE OF THE Hitx. By B. H. Liddell Hart. (Cassell. 10s. 6d.) 
Atsos: THE FAILurE OF GERMAN ScreNCcE. By Samuel A. Goudsmit. 
(Sigma Books. 15s.) Revorr AGarinst HITLER: THE PERSONAL 
ACCOUNT OF FABIAN VON SCHLABRENDORFF. Prepared and Edited by 
Gero v. S. Gaevernitz. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 9s. 6d.) The Chichele 
Professor of the History of War describes his short history of the Second 
World War as “‘in the main a record of events’, “‘a book which is 
mainly military and at the same time factual . . . written mainly from a 
British standpoint.” Every phrase in this description is accurate. The 
Second World War is indeed admirably full, clear, well arranged, and com- 
pact. Ina mere 100,000 words and with the aid of 16 excellently drawn 
maps, Professor Falls outlines the course of the war as a whole, sketches 
its strategic development, recounts all the major campaigns on land, 
describes the struggle at sea and in the air, and still finds room for a mass 
of material bearing on other important developments and for an excellent 
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final survey. The inclusion of many details which will be new even to 
well-informed students of the war gives the book remarkable freshness. 

The certainty that this book will become a standard short work in its 
field leads to the hope that on one or two points connected with the 
causation of the war Professor Falls will reconsider his views. As regards 
the Japanese, the elements of policy, belief and ambition which brought 
Japan into the war are left completely unsketched. This is not a matter 
of space. With his gift for close, factual writing, Professor Falls can 
compress all that is necessary into half a page. As regards the Germans, 
Professor Falls writes that “‘ the war of 1939 . . . was essentially a war 
of revenge initiated by Germany.” This sentence and the passage which 
develops it disclose a complete misconception of the causes of the war 
on the German side. A desire to avenge 1918 and the losses suffered at 
Paris did form one strand in German national psychology between the 
wars but was a very minor motive in 1939. The main factors were 
Hitler’s personality and character, which proved exceptionally important, 
combined with German belief in German superiority and a widespread 
desire to extend German rule by domination and conquest. To the truth 
of this picture of the causation of the war on the German side Mein Kampf, 
Hitler’s speeches and recorded conversations, the weight of Nazi 
propaganda, the history of Pan-Germanism and of Prussianism, and 
well-known elements in German national character all testify. 

The remaining three books deal with the war as Germans saw it 
develop. Captain Liddell Hart relates the course of events as described 
to him by captured German generals with whom he had many discussions 
under official auspices after hostilities ended. The Other Side of the Hill, 
however, though fascinating, is not altogether satisfactory, for Captain 
Liddell Hart is to some extent the victim of a rather thankless task which 
was bound to provoke criticism whatever he produced. Important facts 
nevertheless emerge from his picture. Outstanding is the dominance of 
Hitler over the whole German conduct of the war. This dominance was 
the most fateful single factor on the German side. In the early days 
Hitler’s intuitive insight and powers of combination won successes the 
very brilliance of which dazzled him and warped his judgment. Later on 
he proved to be Germany’s evil genius to an extent which is almost 
terrifying. It was Hitler who was responsible for the German failure to 
invade England in 1940. It was Hitler who decided to attack Russia in 
1941, believing that a short and relatively easy campaign would bring 
success. It was Hitler whose rigid personal control over detailed move- 
ments withheld from his field commanders the essential minimum of 
tactical and operational freedom. It was Hitler whose repeated and 
mulish refusal to heed warnings or permit strategic withdrawals resulted 
in disastrous defeats,—Stalingrad was only one,—crippling German losses, 
and final collapse. 

Alsos tells part of the story of German science during the war. The 
Alsos mission (the name comes from the Greek word for grove) was 
appointed by the United States War Department at the request of Major- 
General L. R. Groves, U.S. Army chief of the atomic bomb project, to 
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determine precisely how much the Germans knew about the atomic 
bomb. Dr. Goudsmit, Professor of Physics at Northwestern University 
in Chicago, was scientific head of the mission. His book gives a popular 
account of the mission’s quest and its negative result. The Germans did 
not know how to produce an atomic bomb. They did not even know 


how to produce a chain reaction in a uranium pile or how to produce - 


plutonium. And as Dr. Goudsmit shows—and his evidence confirms 
other knowledge—the causes of this failure lie deep in the distortions of 
German social and scientific life which resulted from Nazism and 
dictatorship. 

Witness is borne to Herr von Schlabrendorff’s genuineness by Mr. 
Ian Colvin, who knew him in Berlin before the war, and by his present 
editor, Mr. Gero v. S. Gaevernitz, whose work in Switzerland with the 
U.S. Office of Strategic Services during the war brought him into close 
touch with the German opposition to Hitler. Revolt Against Hitler is a 
refreshingly modest account of the German resistance movement from 
within by a man of obvious integrity and great courage and judgment. 
Herr von Schlabrendorff opposed National-Socialism from his own 
student days at Halle University in 1928 onwards. Soon after the Nazis 
came to power in 1933 he began to organise anti-Nazi cells in Rhine- 
Hessen and Pomerania. During the war he was a staff officer, and in 
1943 himself placed in Hitler’s aeroplane a bomb which unfortunately 
did not go off. Arrested after the abortive attempt of July 20, 1944, on 
Hitler’s life, von Schlabrendorff nevertheless survived a long and 
dangerous period in Gestapo hands. As the story of one highly placed, 
very honest and very intelligent man, Revo/t Against Hitler is indispensable 
for understanding of the German dictatorship. 


WHY POLAND WAS BETRAYED 


DEFEAT IN Victory. By Jan Ciechanowski. (Gollancz. 18s.) This 
is a most painful book for any honourable Englishman, American, or 
Pole to read. The author, a career diplomat and formerly Secretary- 
General of the Polish Foreign Office, was twice Polish Ambassador in 
Washington—under President Coolidge, in the late 1920’s, and from 
Match, 1941, until July 5, 1945, when the British and United States 
Governments withdrew recognition from the Polish Government in 
Exile and recognised instead the Soviet-dominated Polish Provisional 
Government of National Unity. The change of atmosphere in Washing- 
ton between these two dates is indicated by the fact that when his mission 
began M. Ciechanowski was most cordially received by President 
Roosevelt, whereas when it ended a relatively junior official of the Depart- 
ment of State showed petulance and annoyance in his meetings with the 
ambassador and used to exclaim “‘ that the Polish problem had to be 
settled, because it had become ‘ an intolerable headache.’ ” After all that 
happened, it speaks volumes for M. Ciechanowski’s objectivity and self- 
restraint that his book is factual and free from bitterness throughout. 
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British and Americans—in particular, Mr. Churchill’s Government 
and President Roosevelt’s Administration—were both deeply implicated 
in the betrayal of Poland. The causes of their conduct were complex and 
discreditable. One cause was fear that the Russians, even after the 
German attack, might make peace with Germany, and were likely to do so 
unless they got their own way about Poland and other contentious issues. 
The ultimate factors at work here were a guilty conscience over the 
Western Powers’ inability to come effectively to the relief of Russia, 
which was then carrying the heaviest burden of all the Allies, and anxiety 
about the situation that might result from British and American weakness 
in arms at the time. Another cause—which operated somewhat later in 
the war—was Anglo-American desire for “‘ unity ” with the Russians—a 
desire which the Russians were not slow to exploit, and which invariably 
involved concessions at the expense of the Poles and other neighbours of 
the Soviet Union. A third cause was the childish desire—which seems 
to have been more American than British—to maintain a “‘ friendly ” 
atmosphere and “‘ be all buddies together ” with the Russians. At this 
point elements of character and personality came into play. Roosevelt 
himself was friendly and liked friendliness ; but unfortunately he ignored 
the dangers of hypocrisy and appeasement, which flourish where friendli- 
ness is not deep and real. Another man whose personal qualities had 
great importance was the late Harry Hopkins, whom M. Ciechanowski 
once taxed with real or assumed indifference to the human side of world 
problems, and who, with his attractive crooked smile, answered simply : 
“You are right, I have no patience with the human element. I love only 
F.D.R.” 

M. Ciechanowski throws two further factors into sharp relief. One 
was American willingness to gamble. This was a Rooseveltian trait on 
which General Sikorski commented. It is also a familiar and continuing 
element in the American ethos. The other was the American lack of 
subtlety, failure to understand the ways and methods of diplomacy, naive 
belief that one must either yield or fight—over everything, large or small. 
It would be a mistake to think that this complex of qualities is due merely 
to clumsiness or lack of experience in the responsibilities of great power. 
Impatience, extravagance, and egotism are other constituents of their 
psychology. Americans, and the American ethos, also have their good 
points ; but these bad ones must not be overlooked either. It should be 
added that the British record over Poland—on which the former Polish 
Ambassador also throws much light—shows little less incapacity to use 
the weapons of diplomacy effectively in a situation where one is weak and 
must rely on one’s wits and tenacity and skill in fence. 

We have said little about the details of the painful story of betrayal 
which M. Ciechanowski tells. For these Defeat in Victory itself must be 
read. The book is indeed indispensable to real understanding of the 
post-war world. 
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THE IMPACT OF RELIGION 


THEOLOGY AND THE AToMIC AGE. SECULAR ILLUSION OR CHRISTIAN 
REALISM ?: second and revised edition. ON To OrTHODOXxY: second 
and revised edition. All by D. R. Davies. (Latimer House. 53s., 6s., 
and gs. 6d. respectively.) THE LONELIEsT JoURNEY. By F. Moulacraine. 
(Latimer House. 6s.) Mass MAN AND RELIGION. By E. G. Lee. 
(Hutchinson. 16s.) THREE Came Home. By Agnes Keith. (Michael 
Joseph. 12s. 6d.) The Rev. D. R. Davies is an unusually honest and 
challenging writer on religion. A man of great intellectual and emotional 
integrity, he received his theological training in the atmosphere of 
Christian liberalism, went through a long Socialist and secularist phase, 
and after traversing the bitter valley of disillusion emerged again as a 
believer in Christian orthodoxy. On To Orthodoxy, a mixture of apologia, 
confession and ¢redo, is a record of this spiritual journey. Secular Illusion 
or Christian Realism ? is a short exposition of Christian orthodoxy as seen 
by Mr. Davies in relation to the problems of our age. Theology and the 
Atomic Age discusses the new problems which the sinful pursuit of power 
creates in an era when men have greater command than ever before over 
natural forces of immense potential destructiveness. Mr. Davies is an 
informed and persuasive foe of this-worldly utopias. Though sometimes 
swept by a preacher’s eloquence into rhetoric unsuited for the printed 
page, his prose is usually simple, direct and forceful. Both his own 
sincerity and the unquestionable truth of much of his argument make 
his message strengthening and helpful. 

Mrs. Moulacraine’s slender volume is the story of her own journey to 
acceptance of Christian faith. Others who have the same journey to 
make may find her record helpful. 

Mr. Lee considers that ‘‘the traditional pattern of the Christian 
religion” fails ‘‘ to comprehend all that is taking place in the inner life 
of modern man” and desires an ‘‘ adjustment” of what he calls “ the 
Christian myth” so as to include those who cannot accept it. There is 
more than a little intellectual naiveté about Mass Man and Religion and 
Mr. Lee often seems to be struggling in waters beyond his spiritual and 
emotional depth. But his thought is honest and sensitive and his 
mind is probing and sincere; and these qualities, together with its 
undoubted reflection of a widespread and growing interest in religion, 
lend his book a more than passing interest. 

It may be asked why Three Came Home is reviewed here. This book, 
by an American woman whose husband was Conservator of Forests and 
Director of Agriculture in British North Borneo before the war, is the 
story of the captivity of herself, her husband and their five-year-old son 
in Japanese prison camps. As such, it might well be discussed in its own 
right. Curiously enough, however, this is not the real importance of 
what Mrs. Keith has written. There have been many books about the 
Japanese. This one contains nothing new—except one most revealing 
phrase. A Japanese officer, addressing the European women-prisoners 
on Berhala Island, North Borneo, said to them: ‘‘ You are a fourth-class 
nation now. Therefore your treatment will be fourth-class, and you will 
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live and eat as coolies. In the past you have had proudery and arrogance | 
You will get over it now!” White “‘ proudery and arrogance”! So 
that is how we looked in Japanese eyes! No wonder they hated us ; no 
wonder they humiliated us repeatedly. But Three Came Home is not 
interesting mainly for its comments on the Japanese, nor for its account 
of Japanese prison-camps, which Mrs. Keith, a skilled and sensitive 
writer, depicts with great vividness. The book’s real significance lies in 
the spiritual self-portrait of herself which the author gives. This portrait 
shows a person who in great trials desired faith, longed for faith—but 
could not achieve the self-surrender that faith requires. In the Western 
world to-day there must be thousands, if not millions, of people in the 
same state of mind. So to speak, religious experience hits them, but does 
not penetrate. Its impact is nil or negative. This is one of the out- 
standing religious facts of our time. We may be grateful to Mrs. Keith 
for making it appear so clearly from her painful but fascinating book. 


OUR ARCHITECTURE 


THe Recency Srytz. By Donald Pilcher. (Batsford, 15s.). Mr. 
Pilcher’s “‘ Regency Style”’ is more than a well-documented architec- 
tural study, it is a very readable and amusing book. His knowledge of 
the age about which he writes extends beyond its buildings to its literary 
and artistic values, and the changing social conditions which had such a 
decisive influence on all the arts. He writes with humour and under- 
standing about the contemporary characters, which have been portrayed 
for all time by Jane Austen and Peacock. Until the beginning of the 
19th century the patronage of the arts had been the monopoly of the 
aristocracy, but they were now joined in this position by a middle-class 


which was rapidly accumulating great wealth. These, in their turn, set — 


out with zeal in the pursuit of correct taste, and although the 
results achieved were not always entirely happy there was no lack of 
enthusiasm and enterprise. Their desire for the “ picturesque ” and the 
“ sublime ” resulted in the extraordinary conglomeration of styles which 
went into the making of Regency architecture. The Gothic, the Greek, 
the Turkish, the Hindu were amongst the many forms employed, but 
through them all runs a certain individual quality. For the first time the 
architect of a country house took into consideration the surrounding 
landscape, and the house was built in a style deemed to be in accordance 
with this. Thus, a rocky promontory was crowned by a Gothic castle, 
while in the valley lay a rustic cottage. The landscape garden became 
an essential part of the architectural whole. Mr. Pilcher’s chapters on 
town planning are of particular interest, for in this sphere Regency 
architects made many bold and sweeping changes. It was they who 
first had the idea of the garden-city. They had inherited the London 
squares with their central gardens from the Georgian but they added the 
terraces and villas which adorn Cheltenham and Tunbridge Wells and 
other towns, and Nash’s magnificent scheme for Regent’s Park which 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Bopy AND Sout. By John Brophy. (Harrap. 
book to describe, a difficult book to criticise; but for all that a book 
which is fascinating, subtle and profound. Mr. Brophy himself calls it 
the outcome of an investigation made “ 
thoughts on the purpose of all things ” 
to reach to the universal through the particular, in his mind “ focusing 
on one point, the relationship between the human body and the power 
which animates it and keeps it alive.” 
their own story : Posture and Movement, Notions of Beauty, Busy Body, 
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The Pride of the Body, Utter Nakedness, Costume and Fashion, The 
Sexual Impulse, The History of the Soul, Penalties and Payments, The 
Ultimate Inquiry. Anatomy, physiology, art, literature and music, 
history, philosophy, psychology and religion are specialist disciplines 
which have provided some of his material ; 
however, been extended only when the discussion made it necessary ; 
Mr. Brophy has taken advice whenever he did not feel sure of his ground 
and has been at some pains to verify facts and references. Towards the 
to suggest a new reconciliation between science 
Much is attractive about Body and Soul: 
sophistication and learning, clarity and relevance, urbanity and depth. 
More important still, the book is the work of an honest, courageous and 
positive spirit, which traces knowledge to the end of many paths, points 
to the mystery by which all knowledge is surrounded, and then makes the 
leap of self-surrender which faith requires. Body and Soul may be caviare 
those of discernment will treasure its riches. 
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